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UNEMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL 
SPECIALIZATION 


A NUMBER of recent articles in the Bulletin have been concerned with, 
and have stressed the importance of, the doctrine of Comparative Costs 
as an indicator of the direction in which any given country can best 
specialize its productive powers. It is fashionable in many quarters at 
present, however, to claim that the usefulness of the comparative cost 
criterion depends on the absence of serious unemployment in the coun- 
tries concerned, and it is certainly clear that the existence of unemploy- 
ment introduces into the problem of deciding the most useful directions 
of development a number of serious complications. It is worth discuss- 
ing these in order to see how much difference they make to the general 
picture which has been presented in previous articles. 

It is perhaps best to start the discussion from the three factors which 
are of primary importance in determining a country’s economic welfare. 
The first is the direct productiveness of its occupied labour—how much 
of goods and services, measured in physical quantities, the average unit 
of it produces. The second is the amount of its available labour which 
it is able to keep occupied. The third is the benefit derived from ex- 
changing the country’s produce for foreign goods and services. These are 
not, of course, independent of each other, but they can nevertheless be 
profitably discussed one by one. 

The direct physical productivity of labour depends chiefly on natural 
resources, past accumulations of plant and equipment, and the levels 
of skill, technical knowledge, and administrative ability. These factors 
are not all unconnected with the degree in which the national economy 
has been developed in accordance with the dictates of comparative 
cost to take the fullest advantage of the possibilities of profitable 
international trade. The accumulation of capital equipment depends 
on two further factors—the existence of high individual incomes at 
home and the possibility of borrowing from abroad—which are both 
favoured by an economy which has not neglected the possibilities of 
foreign trade. The ease with which British industrial development was 
able to proceed in the later eighteenth century, and the easy terms on 
which the British Dominions were able, in the inter-war period, to 
borrow in the London market for purposes of industrialization are both 
connected in no small degree with the earlier development of inter- 
national commerce. The connection between physical productivity per 
occupied person and the subject here under discussion is not, however, 
very direct. 

The amount of a community’s labour which is occupied depends on 
many things, but mainly on two—the community’s real investment at 
iome and abroad (i.e. the things it produces not for its own immediate 
consumption), considered in connection with its habits of thrift etc., 
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and the smoothness with which its labour-force can be adapted to th 
kinds of production which are in demand. The community’s rej 
investment abroad is simply the excess of its exports over its imports 
so that it may often be (or appear) possible to raise the level of employ. 
ment by subsidizing exports, limiting imports, or depreciating th 
currency—courses which, in themselves, diminish the community 
real income but which, in so far as they are effective in raising employ. 
ment, may come to have the net effect of raising it. The practical difi. 
culty about raising employment by inducing real foreign investment in 
this way is, however, that one country’s gain is another country’s loss— 
an increased surplus of exports over imports for A necessarily implies 
the opposite for B, C, and D, in so far as their total trade with A js 
concerned. For that reason, attempts to raise employment in any given 
country by the methods described above both diminish employment 
elsewhere probably to about the same extent, and call forth retaliatory 
measures in other countries. If these are effective, the restriction of 
international trade and the reduction of real incomes in all the coun- 
tries concerned are the only net results of the whole series of events, 
This disastrous sequence may be studied in detail in the history of the 
depression after 1929. If such results are to be avoided, the change in 
country A’s balance of trade must be acquiesced in by other countries, 
and, even then, it cannot, in general, bring about a net rise in the level 
of employment and economic activity in the world as a whole unless itis 
connected with a net raising of real investment in the world—as, for 
instance, when A’s newly-created surplus of exports over imports is due 
to its production of equipment for capital development in B, or of other 
goods necessary to bring that development about. 

As to the other main factor affecting the volume of emmployment— 
the smoothness with which the labour-force can be adapted and applied 
to the kinds of production which are in demand—that depends to a large 
extent on the amount of adaptation which is necessary, i.e. on the 
amount of change which is called for in the country’s economic struc- 
ture. A country which is little dependent on foreign trade—either be- 
cause it would gain little benefit from it, or because it has decided to 
forego the benefits which it might obtain by specialization and exchange— 
cannot have great adjustments imposed on it by the necessity of adapt- 
ing its export trade to changes in foreign market conditions, and can 
always, by suitable protective devices, prevent adaptations from being 
forced upon in it in the home market. At the cost of a loss of some of the 
benefits derivable from specialization and exchange, therefore, a country 
can protect itself against a certain amount of danger of unemployment 
and the desire not to have all one’s eggs in one basket is a normal and 
proper reason for refusing to push national specialization to very grea! 
lengths. It is unfortunately easier in practice, however, to see the ‘mmeé- 
iate case for resisting adaptation than the ultimate benefit derivable 
from change and from specialization, and refusal to accept the risk 0! 
specialization and the burden of making adaptation smooth is often 
jr more than a confession of the bankruptcy of enterprise or of soci! 
policy. 

The factor in a country’s economic welfare to which the doctrine of 
Comparative Costs is most directly relevant is clearly its gain from 
foreign trade. In this connection, it is necessary to understand thor- 
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oughly what the Comparative Cost principle states, and what is its 
place in the full theory of international trade. Its function is not to 
indicate how much a country should. trade with the outside world in 
order to maximise its own economic welfare or that of the world as a 
whole; it simply indicates the products which, 7f there is a sufficient 
demand for them abroad, it will be most advantageous for the country 
concerned to export, and those which, if there is a sufficient demand for 
them at home, it will be most advantageous for it to import. How much 
will be imported and ‘exported, how far it will pay the country to 
specialize in any given conditions (including conditions of perfectly 
free trade), are questions which the doctrine of Comparative Costs does 
not answer; to deal with them, one has to take account not only of 
costs but of demands also. 

Under conditions of free trade and of free exchange-markets a 
country’s trade with the outside world will be such that it imports from 
abroad every unit of goods which its people both wish to buy and can 
get more cheaply from foreign than from domestic sources: it exports 
every unit of its output which foreigners both wish to buy and can get 
more cheaply from it than elsewhere. It does not follow that this 
arrangement necessarily gives the country concerned the maximum 
advantage, however. It may be advantageous for it to raise the prices 
at which it sells its exports and to lower those at which it buys its 
imports, and to maintain equilibrium between the two by restricting 
its inports—by refusing its people the right to buy some of the things 
which, at the new prices, it would pay them to buy from abroad. This 
can be done by taxes on imports and exports (in which case the Govern- 
ment of the country will get, as revenue, all the gain from the operation, 
plus a good deal more at the expense of the domestic consumer), or it 
can be done by artificially raising the value of the country’s currency 
and imposing exchange-control. Whether it is of any real use to do 
these things depends, of course, on whether the Governments of other 
countries accept them without retaliation—if they retaliate, everyone 
becomes worse off, though not to equal extents. 

Whether there is free trade, or whether there is protection or any 
other kind of attempt to turn the terms of trade in favour of the 
country concerned, however, it still remains true that the principle of 
Comparative Costs shows which commodities it will be most advan- 
tageous to export, provided that there is a foreign demand for them, 
and which it will be most advantageous to continue to import, provided 
that they are required. Equally, of course, it shows which imported 
commodities it is best to replace by home-produced substitutes if it is 
desired to cut down the total quantity of imports. This point has 
nothing directly to do with the existence or absence of unemployment, 
but it is worth making in this context to show that the validity of 
Comparative Cost theory depends no more on the absence of tariffs or 
exchange-control than on the existence of full employment. 

lhere is, however, one important respect in which the existing levels 
of employment and unemployment affect the application, though not 
the validity in principle, of Comparative Cost theory. When there is not 
full employment, costs—and relative costs in various branches of 
production—are, in general, somewhat different from what they would be 
if full employment existed. The empirical data which are gathered about 
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costs in a country where there is not full employment should, therefore. 
be applied with caution to arguments about the most desirable diree. 
tions of specialization when unemployment in that country is reduced 
or virtually eliminated. It is probable, however, that the differences of 
comparative costs on which broad judgments about directions of 
development are founded will generally be found to be so great that 
this qualification matters little. 

The general moral which is to be drawn from this discussion is that 
there are, in effect, two desiderata for any country—the hights 
possible level of employment and the greatest possible gain from 
international trade. The pursuit of the second may, at times, make it 
harder to achieve the first, for an export surplus, which can be obtained 
only at the cost of some part of the advantage from trade, assists in 
raising employment. The two essential things to remember, however, 
are that attempts to create an export-surplus by restrictions or sub- 
sidies are likely to prove self-defeating because of retaliation, and that 
there is another and better way of creating fuller employment, which 
does not achieve it in one country at the expense of others—namely, the 
increasing of home investment, or, for that matter, of investment ‘any- 
where in the world so long as it constitutes a net increase in investment 
in the world as a whole. There is always an alternative to beggar-my- 
neighbour policies, and it is always, in the long run, infinitely preferable 
to them. The difficulty is that the pursuit of the alternative usually 
requires more wisdom, more restraint, and more organization than the 
more obvious adjustments at the foreigners’ expense, and that those 
things are generally scarce. 

A. J.B. 


PORTUGAL DURING THE WAR 


II—HER_OVERSEAS EMPIRE AND SHIPPING (concluded) 


MOZAMBIQUE, the extensive colony on the East coast of Africa, has 
an area 14 times the size of France, but its population contains only a 
small proportion of European colonists, about 23,000 as against nearly 
4 million natives, and this is largely due to its tropical climate, in many 
parts unfavourable to white settlers. Mozambique is becoming it- 
creasingly important, however, on account of its relations with the 
neighbouring territories of S. Africa, Rhodesia, and Tanganyika. 
When the Minister of the Colonies visited Mozambique in August, 
1942, he spent some time in S. Africa, and General Smuts then spoke 
of the ‘‘old friendship” existing between the two territories. “The 
strains to which our economic systems have been subjectea should 
serve rather to strengthen than weaken our friendship’’, he said. ‘‘More 
and more we are forced to rely on each other at this southern end of the 
African continent, and to draw strength from each other’s resources 
and development.” 

Mozambique possesses in Lourengo Marques one of the busiest ports 
in Africa, for it is the nearest port to the industrial centre of the Rand 
The colony itself is rich in agricultural and mineral products, ané 
industrialization has now begun, but one of its greatest sources 0! 
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rosperity is the transit traffic it serves through the ports of Beira and 
Lourenco Marques with the rich hinterland of the Transvaal, the 
Rhodesias, and Nyasaland. An agreement with South Africa guaran- 
ees that 47.5 per cent of the Rand’s overseas trade passes through 
fozambique ports, while the S. African mines are authorized to recruit 
rom 30,000 to 65,000 natives in Mozambique to work in the mines for a 
riod not exceeding -18 months. They pay in return a tax to the 
Portuguese Government for the labour, and this arrangement is a 
seful source of revenue to the Colony, which has one of the best 
egulated economies in the Empire. These close ties with her S. 
African neighbours make Mozambique a strong factor in favour of the 
maintenance of the status quo in the African continent, and her friendly 
ittitude is of great strategic importance to the United Nations. The 
recent Allied campaign in Madagascar has also brought to the fore the 
importance of maintaining friendly relations with Mozambique, whose 
oastline dominates the Allied shipping route to the Middle East. 


MAIN PROBLEMS OF COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Portuguese conception of colonization was defined by the 
Minister for Colonies at the 4th Colonial Congress in November, 1941 
as “essentially the task of raising the indigenous population to our 
‘ivilization, teaching them our religion, our language, and our customs’. 
“It is our mentality that we wish to transmit to them, not their wealth 
hat we wish to extort from them’’, he said. The colonies were, he 
tressed, an integral part of the Fatherland, and colonization must 
always therefore be a national task. 

One of the greatest of Portugal’s colonial problems is that of labour. 
The State guarantees the natives protection “‘in accordance with the 
principles of humanity and sovereignty’’, and the Colonial Act assures 
to them the ownership and possession of their land and crops. Forced 
native labour is forbidden. The aim of State aid to the natives has been 
iot only to increase production, but to encourage them to work and to 
attach them to the soil, and the success of this policy partly explains 
he increasing difficulty in securing native labour for white plantations. 
Proposals put forward by a former Governor of Angola for the estab- 
ishment of separate white and native zones ih that State have not 
helped to solve the labour problem, since an obstacle to their adoption 
vas the growing disinclination of the natives to work on white planta- 
tions in any numbers. ' 

The over-population of Portugal and the under-population of most 
t the colonies present a very real difficulty. Out of 17,807 emigrants 
irom Portugal in 1939 only 341 went elsewhere than to the Americas, 
Irom 1932-35 Portuguese leaving Angola, for example, exceeded fresh 
urivals by an average of 639 per year. Emigration under semi-official 
‘ontrol, such as the experiment sponsored by the Benguela Railway 

ompany in Angola, has not proved very satisfactory; for instance, of 

‘olonists admitted to Benguela in 1936, only 1 remained by 1939. It has 
been suggested that a prolonged period of intensive training is neces- 
ary, but the present policy is to stimulate both independent and 


lirected settlement, the former by the provision of free or assisted 
passages, the grant of land in selected areas, free technical advice, 
and other assistance. Parallel with this attempt to attract new settlers 
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runs the effort to increase the stake in the colony of the present whitp 
population and to encourage them to settle permanently. 

The basic problem of the colonies, however, which is at the root of 
this labour question, is lack of adequate finance. Insistence on , 
balanced budget, which is the main aim of the various finance Depart. 
ments, ‘sets limits on State humanitarian activities with regard to the 
natives, while cramping of individual enterprise for lack of capital has 
discouraged European settlement. It has been estimated that from 
1850 to 1925 the colonies cost the Portuguese Treasury, directly and 
indirectly, some £150,000,000. Apart from being sources of raw 
material, the colonies have been of little value to the metropolis, and 
have traded less with her than with other countries. At the beginning 
of 1940, of the 11,509 firms registered in Portugal, only 63 were engaged 
in trade with the colonies. 

Portuguese capital has always been extremely shy of colonial 
investment, and the responsibility therefore rests on the State either 
of itself engaging in capitalist enterprise, or of creating conditions which 
would attract private capital. The view has died hard in Portugal, and 
found expression in the press even in 1940, that “the colonies of any 
country serve chiefly to consume the excess products of the metropolis 
and to supply its needs of foodstuffs and raw materials’. But if the 
colonies are to be permanently settled and exploited for the good of the 
settlers and the natives, industrial development must in every case 
supplement local agriculture. Industrial development in the colonies 
has, however, always been hampered by the attitude of home indus- 
tries; where these were dependent on the colonial market it was 
held that competitors should not be established in the colonies, 
regardless of the effect on colonial economy. This view has been 
sufficiently strong to lead Portuguese industrialists to claim as sacro- 
sanct their vested interests in the colonial market, and to regard with 
suspicion any attempt by foreign capital to contribute to industrial 
development. A recent example of this was the rejection of a pro- 
posal in 1940 from the Rhodesian Bata Shoe Company to open 4 
factory in Mozambique, which was followed by representations to the 
Government from employers and employed in all branches of the home 
industry, stigmatizing the project as “‘illegal, anti-patriotic, ani 
contrary to the nationalist doctrine of the New State as expressed 
unequivocally in the Colonial Act’’, since it was urged that its effect 
would be to throw thousands of workmen out of employment and ruil 
an industry now largely dependent on the African markets. 

Angola is perhaps the best example of this somewhat shortsighted 
economic policy, and reveals only too clearly the need for capité! 
investment. Home cotton manufacturers, who had long oppose 
proposals to manufacture textiles in Angola, only very recently have 
begun to stimulate cotton-growing there. There are, moreover, mall 
other industries, e.g. timber, crying out for development and not 
necessarily conflicting with home interests. Angola could also be a great 
exporter of meat both to Europe and the Belgian Congo, but this 
industry has attracted little capital, while Portugal has done little t? 
encourage good trading relations between Angola and the Congo. Angol 
is now, however, beginning to follow the policy of Mozambique and t0 
establish closer trade relations with S. Africa, where vast new markets 
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for her products are growing. There are new opportunities in Angola 
now, owing to circumstances of war, for the resurrection of the rubber 
industry, and coffee, rubber, fish, and timber are among other products 
which Angola is now supplying in increasing quantities to S. Africa. 
Another possibility of industrial development is the distillation of 
petrol and oil from the colony’s asphalt deposits; this would not only 
eliminate imports of mineral oils and petrol, but would allow a surplus 
for export to other parts of the Empire. In both Angola and Mozam- 
bique textile manufactures would be assured of success and could give 
employment to large numbers of white settlers. Such industrial 
exploitation of the colonies would bring in its train a vast commercial 
activity, would attract more private capital, start the flow of spon- 
taneous immigration, and establish a permanent policy of settlement. 

It was hoped that the loss of specific markets and sources of supply 
owing to the war might increase trade between Portugal and the 
colonies. There are many difficulties, however. Germany and Belgium, 
for instance, were large suppliers of metal goods and heavy machinery 
and rolling stock to Angola before the war, and this gap Portugal is not 
in a position to fill. Of countries importing from Angola, Belgium 
ranked high on account of her trade in diamonds, representing about 
one-third of Angolan export values, and this trade Portugal could not, 
of course, automatically take over. As already pointed out, alternative 
markets are being found in S. Africa to a large extent, and inter- 
colonial trade may also help to fill the gap. The British blockade has, 
however, had serious effects on the colonial financial situation and on 
trade. As colonial finance was almost entirely dependent on Customs 
duties and the native tax, the fall in Customs revenue, and the loss of 
markets to the native which made him unable to pay his taxes, have 
had severe repercussions on the colonial Budgets. Moreover, trade 
itself has been greatly hampered by the blockade control, shipments 
of goods are held up waiting for navicerts, and postal delays have 
become so serious that Portuguese firms trading with the colonies have 
been allowed, in some cases, to transfer their headquarters from the 
metropolis to the colonies themselves. 

The problem of communications between Portugal and her colonies 
is as important as that of capital investment in determining colonial 
trade. The development of the war has greatly increased the urgency 
of this shipping problem, since a large part of traffic was formerly 
carried by British, French, and German lines. The shipping question is 
also of paramount political importance in maintaining the integral 
unity of the Empire; ‘Our merchant shipping, guaranteeing the inter- 
change of relations between the metropolis and the colonies, is a vital 
instrument of sovereignty” stated a report to the Corporative Chamber 
in March 1940. Services were maintained until the outbreak of war by 
two lines enjoying a joint monopoly. But total tonnage for the entire 
Portuguese merchant marine, much the lowest of any great colonial 
Power, was given in 1940 as 188,500, and its inadequacy was enhanced 
by the fact that 80.5 per cent of these vessels were over 20 years old and 
62.7 per cent were over 25 years old. A few new vessels have been 
added to this fleet, but neither in age, speed, nor accommodation can 
the present mercantile fleet serve the economic needs of the Empire. 
Iransport capacity has failed entirely to keep pace with colonial 
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production; in 1937, for instance, Portuguese shipping conveyed only 
14.7 per cent of traffic with the colonies. Since the outbreak of war 
goods have been piling up on Angolan wharves, until, in the words of 
the 1939 report of the Bank of Angola, this lack of shipping has become 
“the greatest problem in the economy of the colony’’. Moreover, 
Lisbon warehouses have proved incapable of coping with the accump- 
lation of colonial products, resulting from the loss of alternative 
markets through the war, and goods have overflowed into the open and 
deteriorated on the wharves. Coastwise shipping between the colonies 
in West Africa and with the Islands is similarly handicapped, and goods 
lie on the waterfronts for as long as a year waiting to be transported. 

Portuguese shipping services with Brazil have been resumed, since 
in the first month of the war emigration in the vessels of belligerents 
was forbidden. The vessels withdrawn from the colonial service for 
this route have been replaced from other lines, and the total of services 
to Africa is slightly greater than at the outbreak of war. The resump- 
tion of the service to Brazil in 1939 was acclaimed in that country 
“with an enthusiasm bordering on delirium’’. In October, 1941 the 
Ministry of Marine prohibited Portuguese ships from carrying any 
goods destined directly or indirectly for belligerent countries, thus 
ending the trade with Italy. When America entered the war trade was 
still continued with that country, but in July, 1942 it was reported that 
Germany had warned Portugal that she must send ships bound for 
America only to ports of Chesapeake Bay. 

Freight charges have been raised, first by 20 per cent by the Tarif 
Council in 1937, and then to 25 per cent in 1940, with an increase in 
passenger fares of 15 per cent. The absence of foreign competition 
since the war has ensured that the vessels are all fully occupied and ar 
not therefore financially hampered by the cut-throat pre-war compe 
tition between the two companies. This has led the companies to 
argue that their survival is vital to colonial producers and that there- 
fore their rates must be increased in proportion to rising costs; agains! 
this the colonies hold it no less essential that their economy too shouli 
survive, and while shortage of tonnage means that colonial products 
which could be exported rot on the wharves, higher freight charges 
mean that other crops, suffering from a collapse in world prices, cannot 
meet the cost of transport, and are left to rot in the fields. 

Before the war proposals had been put forward for the introductio 
of a measure of State control over shipping to eliminate the existing 
competition. This proposal was shelved, but in October, 1939 a Nationa 
Merchant Shipping Board was established, charged with “‘creating ‘ 
corporative conscience’’ towards the nation’s economic interests, alll 
therefore empowered to determine all routes and sailings, taril's 
cargoes, and conditions. The shipping companies were, howe ver, to 
left in charge of their vessels. Various other measures to attempt t 
remedy the shipping situation have since been taken, for instance I! 
May, 1942 two Relief Committees were appointed by Dr. Salazar 
consider shipping problems in the Cape Verde Islands. Attempts at 
being made to avoid the errors of the last war and post-war perioés 
such as the chartering to “foreign entities’ of most of the Germd 
vessels seized in Portuguese harbours, to the grave detriment of the 
nation’s supplies. Care is also being taken to prevent the complet 
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bureaucratic control of the shipping industry, which was established in 
the last war by the Transportes Maritimos do Estado and was regarded 
as “one of the most flagrant symbols of the administrative incompe- 
tence of a régime’’. 

It should be added, in conclusion, that the economic situation in 
Madeira, to which reference was made in the first part of this article, 
has been materially. improved, and financial difficulties largely re- 
moved, by the settlement there during the past 2 years of large num- 
bers of people evacuated from Gibraltar. 


C. M. C. 


OUTLINE OF. MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 
knemy activity over the U.K. was confined mainly to hit and run 
raids on places in coastal areas, with one or two attacks on towns in the 
Midlands. The damage in general was not great, but on Oct. 19 inci- 
dents were reported in 12 towns and several villages, including the 
machine-gunning of 2 trains, while on Oct. 22 several people were 
killed, on Oct. 24 night and the next day widespread attacks were made 
in Eastern and North-eastern districts, and on a town in the Midlands, 
and on Oct. 26 day bombs were dropped at several places in coastal 
areas and in the Home Counties. These caused a good deal of damage 
and people were killed and injured both by bombs and by machine- 
gun fire. The Germans described the raids of Oct. 19 as doing great 
damage to railway stations, power stations, and supply organizations 
in the area east of the London—Newcastle railway, and claimed to have 
hit an aerodrome at King’s Lynn and to have effectively bombed 
Norwich and Thorpe. On Oct. 24 they claimed to have bombed 
Southampton, Plymouth, and targets near Hastings. The number of 
raiders confirmed as destroyed was 9. 
lhe offensive against Germany was notable for heavy and successful 
davlight raids, and very heavy attacks on targets in Italy. On Oct. 12 
night several Baltic towns were bombed, the next night, Kiel, where 
several hundred bombers concentrated their attack within 1 hour, and 
on Oct. 15 Cologne and other objectives in the Rhineland. At Kiel 9 
bombers were lost, and at Cologne 18. After this the attacks on 
Germany and occupied France, etc., were made in daylight, and the 
heavy raids were directed against Italy. Among places attacked by 
day were objectives at Bremen and near Hanover and Wilhelmshaven, 
barges on the Dortmund-Ems Canal, factories and installations in 
N.W. Germany and the Ruhr, the docks at Den Helder and Havre, and 
factories at Hengelo (3 times). Frequent attacks were made on goods 
trains, many locomotives being disabled, barges, airfields, camps, gun 
positions, etc., in France and the Low Countries, while shipping off the 
coast was frequently hit and on the night of Oct. 16 a medium-sized 
ship blown up. On Oct. 17 afternoon 94 Lancaster bombers in 7 minutes 
dropped a very large weight of bombs on the Schneider works at Le 
‘reusot and on a transformer station some 5 miles away. Only 1 failed 
to return, and 2 floatplanes attempting to intercept the raiders were 
shot down, Vichy reported that 40 French people had been killed and 
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80 ieliante stating that the civilian onneiotient were “cruelly tried”, and 
that a hospital and many housés were destroyed. Unofficial figures of 
the casualties were 80 killed and 200 injured. U.S. B.17 bombers op 
Oct. 20 made heavy attacks on Lorient submarine base and Maupertus 
aerodrome, only 3 failing to return, while their escort shot down 9 
F.W.190s which attempted to intercept. 

In offensive sweeps over enemy coasts and in other attacks 6 enemy 
"planes were destroyed, as well as the 9 on Oct. 20. 

The attacks on Italy began on the night of Oct. 22 with the greatest 
raid so far made on that country. Genoa dock and factory area was 
bombed by a strong force without loss, and the damage done was 
believed to be very great, and the next night they were attacked again, 
while other formations bombed Savona (25 miles west of Genoa) and 
Turin. The weather was not good, and résults could not be clearly 
observed; 3 aircraft were lost. On Oct. 24 afternoon Milan and other 
places in North Italy were attacked, and that night Milan again. 3 
bombers were lost in the day and 8 in the night. 

The Italians admitted great damage at Milan and Savona, and said 
that at Genoa numerous casualties occurred among people ‘‘stampeding 
at the entrance to one shelter’. A German report, quoting Rome, 
stated that the cathedral and the Church of the Annunication were 
destroyed. 

The Admiralty reported (Oct. 14) a successful action with E-boats, 
one of which was sunk, and the sinking on Oct. 14 of a supply ship in 
the Channel and the setting on fire of 2 of its escorting craft. It also 
announced the loss of the trawler Stonehaven. The Air Ministry an- 
nounced (Oct. 18) that a convoy had arrived safely, though shadowed 
for 4 days by packs of U-boats, owing to the protection given by 
Catalinas based on Iceland and Flying Fortresses, Liberators, and 
Hudsons of the Norwegian and other squadrons. On Oct. 20 the 
sinking of a U-boat by a Catalina from Iceland was reported. On 
Oct. 22 the U.S. General in Command, European theatre of operations, 
announced that at the end of September the Axis had spread, and later 
repeated, stories of the torpedoing of several large liners heavily laden 
with American troops. These claims were completely unfounded, but 
this information had been withheld until every soldier who was on the 
Atlantic at the time of the report was safely landed in the U.K. 

The Germans claimed on Oct. 14 the sinking by U-boats off the 
South African coast of the Orcades, the Duchess of Atholl, and 2 othet 
ships, and in the North Atlantic the sinking of 14 other vessels on their 
way to British ports. The Italians admitted (Oct. 14) the loss of 4 
submarine in the Atlantic. On Oct. 25th the Germans claimed the 
sinking in various areas of the Atlantic of 16 more Allied ships. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

From the middle of the month onward the German forces mate 
daily assaults on the factory area in the northern suburbs of Stalingrad 
and at the cost of heavy losses succeeded in driving the Russians out 0! 
the Dzerzhinsky tractor works and the Red Barricade gun factor} 
while by Oct. 25 they claimed to have occupied the major part of the 
last of the 3 large factories, the Red October steel works. For man) 
days the battle swayed to and fro, the Russians frequently regainims 
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lost ground, but thanks to superior numbers and to their domination of 
the air the Germans were able slowly to press forward towards the 
Volga. On Oct. 13 the Russians reported that some positions lost the 
previous day had been recaptured, including 5 large buildings and a 
school, but next day'the area—generally known as the workers’ settle- 
ment district—was again attacked by 2 divisions, with 100 tanks and 
powerful air support. The Russians claimed the destruction, in one 
day, of 40 tanks and some 1,500 of the enemy, but were forced to give 
some ground. On Oct. 15 they reported the destruction of 43 more 
tanks, but were driven out of a factory settlement that evening. Their 
communiqué of Oct. 16 stated that on the 14th a sector orily a mile or 
so wide had been bombed continuously by 30 to 40 ’planes, which 
dropped over 1,000 bombs. They were followed by 100 tanks and 20,000 
infantry. This had gone on for 3 days, and on Oct. 15 the assault was 
resumed and kept up into the night, 7 separate attacks being made. 
It cost the Germans 30 to 40 tanks and 16 aircraft, but they succeeded 
in occupying some streets. On Oct. 17 the Russians admitted the loss 
of the Dzerzhinsky factory and plant the previous day, adding that 
everything of value had been destroyed. On Oct. 18 they stated that 
fresh German divisions were taking part in the attack, and heavy tanks 
had broken through to the walls of the Red Barricade factory, but 
were then nearly all wrecked, making some 150 destroyed or seriously 
disabled in 3 days in that area. Next day they announced the repulse 
of more heavy attacks, but admitted the loss of one block of buildings. 
The Germans were now believed to be losing about 1,000 men a day 
in this fighting, and prisoners were quoted as saying that some divisions 
had lost 70 per cent of their effectives in the past few days. 

On Oct. 21 the Russians reported the recapture of several buildings, 
a semi-official report in Moscow giving the following account of the 
fighting. On Oct. 18 the Germans attacked the Red Barricade factory 
area on a mile-wide front with 2 divisions of infantry and 60 tanks. 
Russian reserves arrived in time to hold this up, but meanwhile, 
alittle further west, other Axis units broke through and reached the 
Stalingrad loop railway, partly surrounding a Russian regiment and 
isolating it from the forces defending the factory. By the evening the 
Russians restored the situation and in the night regained the lines lost, 
but on Oct. 19 morning the Germans began a two-pronged thrust, 
supported by continuous low-level bombing. The Russians were forced 
back to the walls of the factory, but other units from nearby sectors 
attacked the Axis right flank, which was exposed, causing the enemy 
to hesitate just long enough to allow the Russians to deliver a frontal 
counter-attack, which succeeded in stopping him. On the night of 
Uct. 20 large reinforcements reached the Russians from across the 
Volga, and in the fighting next day a battalion of enemy troops was 
stated to have been wiped out. Russian counter-attacks became more 
frequent, and several Axis strongholds were taken; in addition, enemy 
concentrations of troops were broken up by the Soviet air force and by 
sunfire from the Volga flotilla. 

On Oct. 24 the Germans claimed that the Red October factory had 
been captured, and that 24 out of the 26 districts of Stalingrad were 
irmly in their hands. The Russians admitted that a group of tommy- 
sinners had broken through into the factory but stated that they 
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were all killed, and next day claimed that 2 streets occupied by the 
enemy on Oct. 24 had all been cleared. All accounts indicated that fo; 
3 days the Germans had made no appreciable progress; they again 
drove a wedge into the Russian positions on Oct. 25, but again were 
driven out, and some 750 of them killed, according to the Soviet report 
of Oct. 26. 

Between the Volga and the Don, north-west of Stalingrad, Russian 
pressure was maintained, though the progress made was limited to the 
seizure of a few trenches and strong points and consolidation of these 
gains in the face of many counter-attacks. On Oct. 14 the Russian 
forces claiméd to be within sight of the city, but they were not able to 
press their attacks to the point of affording relief to the defenders oj 
Stalingrad itself. Several communiqués reported the defeat of Rumanian 
counter-attacks, and on Oct. 20 pressure on the Axis lines was intensified 
Axis losses in 2 days’ fighting being reported (Oct. 24), as 7,000 killed, 
with 57 tanks, 100 guns, and 26 ’planes destroyed, and 150 tanks, whici 
had been dug in, captured. These losses of men, however, were con- 
fined mainly to Rumanian and Italian troops; 950 Rumanians were 
killed or found dead in trenches captured on Oct. 24, and the Italians 
stated by the Germans to be several hundred thousand strong in that 
sector, suffered ‘‘grievous’’ losses. 

No important developments took place on the other fronts, though 
the Germans succeeded, at great cost, in making slight progress in th 
Caucasus. They were not much nearer Tuapse, however, at the end of 
the period than at the beginning, while on the Terek their progress 
ever since the end of August was described by the Russians as insigni- 
cant. The losses of the Alpine troops were estimated at some 50 per 
cent of their total effectives, and they had failed to dislodge the Russians 
from the south bank of the Terek, where their positions largel\ 
dominated the Germans on the north bank. Fighting was reported 
at Voronezh, where the Germans reported (Oct. 20) the launching of « 
Russian offensive. Counter-attacks by the Germans on Oct. 2! were 
repulsed, but no developments were reported subsequently. 

On Oct. 23 the Russians announced that 30 Axis vessels had 
attempted to land troops on an island in Lake Ladoga the previous da) 
but had been thrown back with the loss of 16 craft sunk and 1 captured, 
while 15 aircraft were shot down. The German version stated that strong 
naval units, operating against targets on the Lake shore, had beet 
attacked by mixed Russian formations, with aircraft in support. 21 0! 
these were shot down, and the operation concluded with the destruc- 
tion of a lighthouse at the mouth of the Volkhov. 2 enemy gunboats 
were damaged, while all the German ships got safely back to their base 

The Russian figures of aircraft lost were: week ended Oct. !/, 
130 German and 49 Russian; and week ended Oct. 24, 114 German and 
51 Russian. The Germans claimed on Oct. 16 that in the previous 
4 days they had destroyed 1,093 Russian ‘planes for the loss of 75 only. 

At sea the Russians reported the sinking of 4 transports and 4 
Rumanian destroyer in the Black Sea, and of 3 transports in the Gull 0! 
Finland. Smaller craft were also reported to be destroyed; and in the 
Baltic 2 large transports were sunk. . 

The German accounts of the fighting in north Stalingrad represented 
the Russian resistance as confined to a very restricted area, with onl\ 
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some 5 miles of the Volga bank in their control, but at the same time 
admitted that determined resistance was still being offered. On 
reaching the Red Barricade factory they found it completely gutted, 
and stated (Oct. 19) that the Red October works were then isolated, 
but on Oct. 24 only claimed the occupation of the major part of these. 
Berlin spokesmen on Oct. 21 described Stalingrad as “not yet ripe for 
storming’, and reports reaching Berlin pointed out the difficulty of 
mopping up the Red Barricade factory, owing partly to the rain and 
mud and to the activity of the Soviet artillery on the other bank of the 
Volga. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The attacks on Malta were maintained with great intensity through- 
out the week Oct. 11-17, with as many as 7 alerts in one day, and in one 
period of 36 hours, for instance, some 600 sorties over the island by 
Axis aircraft. The defence was nearly always successful in driving them 
off before they were over their objectives, and on Oct. 11 and 12 brought 
down no less than 40. Next 2 days 27 were destroyed, and the total 
disposed of in the week ended Oct. 17 was 114, with many others 
seriously damaged—on Oct. 14 alone, for instance, 30 were damaged, 
\0 of which were believed not to have regained their base. The British 
losses in the week totalled 27 spitfires, with 14 pilots saved. The enemy 
made large claims regarding losses. On Oct. 17 the Germans reported 
15 British ’planes destroyed, for the loss of only 2 German, and the 
Italians stated that in the first 4 days, Oct. 11-14, 74 British ‘planes 
were destroyed, and only 7 Italian lost. On Oct. 18 no bombers came 
over the island, the enemy confining themselves to hit and run raids 
by fighter-bombers which did no damage of consequence. As a result 
the number of raiders brought down was small, e.g., 2 on Oct. 19, 4 on 
Oct. 22, 3 each on Oct. 23 and 24, 5 on Oct. 25, and 3 on Oct. 26. 

On Oct. 21 the British Secretary for Air stated that up to Oct. 19 
there had been 1,660 raids on Malta, and 1,069 raiders had been 
destroyed. Up to Sept. 20 1,386 civilians had been killed, and 6,804 
buildings damaged. 

British raids were made on Maleme, Crete, on Oct. 21 night, and, 
according to the Italians, on Catania. The Admiralty announced, 
Oct. 16, that submarines had sunk 3 and hit with torpedoes 4 more of 
Kommel’s supply ships; on Oct. 21 that they had sunk a small supply 
ship off South Italy, and, off Libya, 3 others, one a large vessel with 
destroyer protection; and on Oct. 25 that they had sunk 5 laden supply 
ships, damaged 5 others, and probably sunk a destroyer and an armed 
merchant cruiser. 

The Italians reported successful raids on Gibraltar on the night of 
ct. 20 and 21. Actually their bombs fell on Spanish soil. They also 
stated (Oct. 14) that a ship carrying 400 British prisoners had been 
sunk by a Submarine; and that 261 of the prisoners had been picked up. 


A NORTH AFRICA 

The air offensive opened by the Allies on Oct. 9 was maintained at 
high pressure right up to Oct. 23, when, at 10 p.m., the Eighth Army 
attacked the Axis positions. Bad weather limited the activities of the 
Allied air forces for one or two days in the middle of the month, but 
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by Oct. 19 heavy and frequent attacks were again being made on bot) 
the main Axis bases and forward positions, and these were kept w 
with increasing weight and regularity right up to zero hour for th 
attack. Thereafter throughout Oct. 24 and that night light bombers 
ran a shuttle service over the battle area, and started some large fire 
just behind the enemy’s lines. 

The main targets throughout the period were Tobruk, where several 
ships were hit and at least one sunk, Benghazi, bombed by U’S. air. 
craft on Oct. 16, the landing grounds at El Daba, El Haneish, and Fuka, 
gun positions, stores, etc. at Sollum, E] Daba, etc., trains near | 
Alamein and further west along the line, and transport on the coast 
road, particularly in the Sidi Barrani, Sollum, and Gambut areas, 
Great destruction was caused on both the railway line and the roads, 
several locomotives being wrecked, and many lorries, including petrol 
tankers, hit. The raids on El Daba, where there are several landing 
grounds, were particularly frequent. In these operations the number of 
Axis aircraft confirmed as destroyed, in the air or on the ground, was 50, 
while many others were believed to have been badly damaged, if not 
destroyed; on the ground. The Allied losses (which include those in 
the Mediterranean area) were also 50, but several fighter pilots and the 
crews of 2 bombers were saved. 

General Montgomery attacked at 10 p.m. on Oct. 23 and by dawn 
advanced elements of the Eighth Army had penetrated the enemy’ 
main position at some points. Counter-attacks on Oct. 24 were held 
successfully, and all the gains maintained. Next day fighting continued 
and there were a number of minor engagements in which armour was 
involved on both sides. By 6 p.m. 1,450 prisoners had been counted 
During the night of Oct. 25-26 the enemy made 5 attacks with tanks 
against Australian troops established in forward strong points, but were 
met by tanks and by artillery and anti-tank fire which brought them 
all to a standstill, and by dawn they had withdrawn. Throughout the 
day the battle area was patrolled by fighters, which shot down 7 Axis 
planes and hit many others; they also straddled with gun fire 3 convoys 
on the move and scored direct hits on many lorries. 

Semi-official reports on Oct. 24 stated that a few German bombers 
had attacked the area of the advanced striking base of the Allied air 
force, but that after their departure no more Axis aircraft had been 
seen. While the ground attack was opening a force of m.t.b.s shelled 
2 points near Mersa Matruh. They were attacked for 3 hours by dive 
bombers, but suffered only slight damage. 

The German account of the attack stated that it was made by 
specially trained divisions and special formations. The enemy tanks 
and infantry suffered heavy losses in the extensive and deeply stag 
gered German minefields, and the Axis system of defences was reached 
only at a few points. As a result of the determined and power! 
German-Italian counter-attacks the British shock divisions sufferet 
further losses in men and material, and ‘a number of prisoners wert 
taken. Next day they said 20 Allied aircraft had been destroye 
The report of Oct. 26 claimed that heavy losses had been inflicted every- 
where in the repulsing of a large-scale attack, and so far 104 tanks ha‘ 
been reported as destroyed. German fighters had shot down 4 Beat 
fighters, and on Oct. 23 night a landing attempt near Mersa Matruh had 
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been frustrated by bomber aircraft while the enemy were still at sea. 
fhe Italians stated on Oct. 25 that 47 tanks had been destroyed so 
far, and that Axis fighter aircraft had shot down 16 Allied ’planes, and 
4 more had been destroyed by gunfire. On Oct. 26 they claimed 14 
more planes destroyed. - 

Other operations included an attack on an Axis convoy in the 
Fezzan, some 200 miles north of Lake Chad, by Free French aircraft, 
reported on Oct. 17, and the shooting down of a German fighter by 
the corvette Floxinia on Oct. 17. 

The Germans stated that on Oct. 20 British fighter-bombers had hit 
a Red Cross tent being used as a dressing-station and destroyed the 
operating theatre, killing and wounding doctors and patients. The_ 
High Command, they declared, “feel obliged to conclude that 
the British Government no longer cares to maintain the Geneva 
Convention”. 

Axis accounts of the air fighting on Oct. 20 (when 11 Axis ‘planes 
were destroyed and 12 Allied reported missing) claimed that 55 Allied 
aircraft were destroyed in the air and 6 shot down by gunfire, for the 
loss of 11, and that on Oct. 21 12 British and 12 Axis aircraft were lost. 
The Italian report of Oct. 21 stated that “several dozen enemy ‘planes 
are known to have been destroyed by the vaiorous and untiring 
fighting formations of the Italian Air Force’. The Germans also claimed 
the sinking by bombs of a tanker in the Gulf of Suez on Oct. 19 night. 

On Oct. 15 it was reported that Rommel was believed to be back in 
Egypt in command. He was understood to have at his disposal 
2 German and 2 Italian armoured divisions, 1 German motorized 
division, 1 German infantry division, partly motorized, and some 6 
Italian infantry divisions. 

On Oct. 23 General Montgomery told the press that during the night 
there would be fought a terrific battle; a start had been made on what 
General Smuts called “‘the offensive’. The Army and the air forces 
supporting it were one—‘‘they are both operating on one set plan and 
not two... In this I believe lies their great strength’. 


PACIFIC AREA 

The developments in the battle for the Solomon Islands may best be 
summarized chronologically. 

Oct. 11 night. West of Savo Islands U.S. warships, intercepting 
attempts at enemy landings on Guadalcanal, sank 1 heavy cruiser, 4 
destroyers, and 1 transport. 1 U.S. destroyer lost. Enemy withdrew 
and were bombed, when 1 cruiser and 1 destroyer were hit and left 
sinking. U.S. positions on Guadalcanal attacked by 35 bombers and 30 
ighters. 12 shot down and 2 U.S. ’planes lost. 

Oct. 12. Buka bombed: 10 wrecked ’planes seen on ground. At Buin 
a cargo ship set on fire and 1 damaged. 6 “‘O”’ fighters destroyed. 
Guadalcanal airfield raided. 3 shot down and 1 U.S. fighter lost. 

Oct. 13 night. The airfield and U.S. shore positions shelled by war- 
ships, including capital vessels. 3 destroyers hit by shore batteries. 

Oct. 14. Airfield raided twice; 13 shot down and 1 U.S. fighter lost. 
At Rekata Bay (Isabel Island) 9 Japanese ‘planes bombed and 
damaged, and off Faisia cruiser hit. In night Japanese landed on north 
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coast of {Guadalcanal west of U.S. perrang Positions on n Espiritu Santy 
Island (New Hebrides) shelled by a warship, probably a submarine, 

Oct. 15. Many warships off Savo Island with transports, and troop 
landed on Guadalcanal, U.S. bombers scored 3 hits on 1 transport and 
set 2 others on firé, all 3 being beached; also hit a battleship anj 
destroyed an “‘O” fighter. 

Oct. 16. Strong Japanese forces landed on Guadalcanal, and US 
positions shelled. Strong enemy naval forces between Shortlan( 
Island and Buin. B.17s attacked Japanese warships and troops an( 
stores already landed. Rekata Bay bombed. 12 seaplanes destroye) 
and many fires started. 2 aircraft destroyed in air. In night Buk, 
bombed. 

Oct. 17. U.S. airfield attacked by 14 bombers and 8 fighters; al 
the bombers and 2 fighters destroyed. Second attack: 1 bomber 
destroyed, and 1 U.S. ’plane lost. Buin and Rabaul heavily bombed. 
U.S. warships shelled enemy positions in north-west Guadalcanal, hit 
dumps, etc. and eaused heavy explosions. Bombers attacked enemy 
shore positions all day. 

Oct. 18. U.S. positions attacked by bombers and fighters; 8 and |! 
respectively destroyed. 2 U.S. ’planes lost. Off Buin B.17s almos 
certainly hit 3 cruisers, set 2 or more cargo ships on fire, damaged or 
destroyed 7 flying boats, and bombed the airfield and a seaplane 
tender. At Lorengau, Manus Island, a Japanese ship set on fire, and 
a seaplane destroyed off S. E. coast of New Britain, and Rekata Ba 
heavily bombed. 

Oct. 19. Off Guadalcanal dive bombers hit a Japanese destroyer 
and destroyed a seaplane and 20 fighters. 1 U.S. ’plane lost. In night 
an enemy cruiser west of Guadalcanal bombed and damaged. Japanese 
positions in the island bombed daily. 

Oct. 20. U.S. airfield raided by 30 “‘O” fighters and 16 bombers 
2 bombers and 7 fighters destroyed. 2 U.S. fighters lost. A minor 
Japanese thrust against the western flank of the U.S. positions o 
Guadalcanal repulsed. In night an enemy bomber destroyed. 

Oct. 21. U.S. positions attacked again, without success. The air 
field raided, and 1 bomber and 6 fighters destroyed and 2 bomber 
damaged. Buin bombed. Near Gasmata an enemy launch sunk. 

Oct. 22. U.S. airfield again raided; 5 bombers shot down. Enen\ 
positions bombed on Russell Island, 30 miles N.W. of Guadalcané 
In night U.S. positions on Espiritu Santo Island shelled again. 
Shortlands bombers damaged a light cruiser and a destroyer; als 
possibly a heavy cruiser. No loss. 

Oct. 23. At Rabaul bombers sank or badly damaged a cruiser al’ 
a destroyer, and 8 transports or cargo ships. The warships and 2 large 
steamers believed sunk. No loss. Violent air fighting over Guadal- 
canal; 14 enemy ’planes destroyed, and 2 U.S. lost; and in raids on U» 
airfield 1 bomber and 20 fighters destroyed. U.S. warships shelled tle 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, sank 2 patrol boats, and damaged a destroy’ 
and a cargo ship. 

Oct. 24. Rabaul raided and a seaplane tender set on fire. No los 
In night, the Japanese made repeated attacks on the U.S. defences 0! 
Guadalcanal, and 300 miles N.E. of the island U.S. bombers attack! 
an enemy naval force, probably damaging a cruiser. Rabaul bombe! 
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and a gunboat sunk, 3 cargo ships left on fire, and fuel barges blown up. 
Fires seen 100 miles away. No loss. Kavieng, New: Ireland, and 
Kupang, Timor, also bombed. 

Oct. 25. More Japanese landed on Guadalcanal. North of Florida 
Island U.S. dive-bombers hit cruiser, which retired, and attacked other 
warships. Near Tulagi a Japanese destroyer sank the fleet tug Seminole 
and a small harbour-boat. Shore batteries and aircraft from Guadal- 
canal attacked and hit the destroyers. Two other enemy destroyers 
sunk by bombers off Guadalcanal. In the night Darwin was raided, 
but no damage done. 

In New Guinea fighting continued near Templetons Crossing, and 
Salamaua and Buna were bombed by U.S. aircraft. The Australian 
forces made some advance towards Kokoda, defeating numerous 
Japanese counter-attacks, but difficulties of the terrain and of supply 
made progress slow. By Oct. 25 they were reported to have reached 
the vicinity of Alola. 

In the Aleutians numerous raids were made on Kiska and on Oct. 15 
2 Japanese destroyers were hit and 1 probably sunk, and a cargo ship 
set on fire. Next day 2 more destroyers were hit and left burning. 
The same day it was announced that another island in the Andreanos 
Group had been occupied. 

Other announcements by the U.S. Navy were (Oct. 14) that sub- 
marines had recently sunk a heavy cruiser, 2 cargo ships, a tanker, and 
a trawler, and probably sunk a cargo ship and a tanker; also (Oct. 21) 
that the destroyers Meredith and O’Brien had been lost and (Oct. 26) 
the asp had been sunk by a U-boat on Oct. 15, but 90 per cent of the 
crew were saved. 

On Oct. 22 the U.S. Secretary for War announced that some of the 
airmen who bombed Tokyo in April had come down in Japanese- 
occupied China, and 4 had been captured. 

On Oct. 18 the Netherlands East Indies Government announced that 
a band of 66 men in Borneo, who had held out until then in the area 
400 miles north of Balikpapan had been compelled to surrender, having 
expended all their ammunition. 

On Oct. 27 the Japanese announced that in a sea action off Santa 
(ruz Island they had sunk 4 U.S. aircraft carriers, a battleship, and 
another warship. 


Sino-Japanese War. No news was received of the operations in 
Chekiang and Kiangsi except a report that the Japanese were fighting 
mainly on the defensive in the Kinhwa, Lanki, and Tungyang areas. On 
Oct. 18 the Chinese reported the blowing up of a troop train coming 
from Nanchang, causing 500 Japanese casualties. On Oct. 25 and 26 
Hong-kong was bombed by U.S. aircraft, the power station wrecked, 
and other targets hit. Japanese aircraft attempting to intercept were 
driven off, and 10 destroyed and 5 probably. An aerodrome just north- 
east of Canton was also bombed. On Oct. 21 the Kailan coal mines in 
northern Hunan were attacked and great damage done and next day 
Japanese pdsitions near Pekin were bombed. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
In Madagascar Ambositra was occupied on Oct. 14, and 170 prisoners 
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taken in a short action in which some siete was offered. On Oct, 
19 the Allied’ forces moved further south and at the Ivato cross-roa¢s 
outflanked a very strong French position, overwhelmed the Vichy 
forces, and took 800 prisoners without suffering a single casualty. 

In Burma raids were made on Prome, Kalewa, ships off the Arakap 
coast, villages near Akyab, and positions in the Myittha Valley. The 
Japanese raided Chittagong and on Oct. 26 made several attacks o 
airfields in Assam. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Oct. 15.—The Foreign. Minister told the press that the Government 
did not contemplate an early break with the Axis. 

Oct. 22.—The Chamber Committee for the investigation of anti- 
Argentine activities reported the discovery of pro-totalitarian activities 
among the clergy of various denominations in Misiones territory. Some 
of the priests, it stated, “‘violate the mandates of their ministry, and try 
to direct the consciences of their flocks towards political concepts in- 
compatible with the democratic sentiments of the Argentine faithful’. 

Oct. 24.—Sefior Fernandez, the Chilean Foreign Minister, arrived in 
Buenos Ayres on his way to Santiago to take up office, and was re. 
received by President Castillo. Sefior Guifazu, the Argentine Foreign 
Minister, made a speech in which he emphasized that Chile and Arger- 


tina saw eye to eye on foreign policy and were bound by their common 
wish for peace and their loyalty to their commitments. 

Oct. 26.—The Foreign Minister announced that a new treaty of 
“friendship, commerce, and shipping’ had been drawn up with China. 


AUSTRALIA 


Oct. 18.—Visit of the secretary of the Department of Labour and 
one of the main Government economic advisers to Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 19.—Mr. Curtin appointed Mr. Beasley Minister of Shipping. 

Oct. 26.—Dr. Evatt issued a reply to criticism by the military editor 
of the New York Times that the conduct of the war in the S.W. Pacific 
was being hampered by divided military control and by the ‘‘compla- 
cent”’ attitude of Australian labour, and stated that it was inaccurate, 
since the writer had not visited Australia to see for himself conditions 
there. He said that General MacArthur had never been subject to any 
directions or control by the War Cabinet or the War Council, and it was 
unfair to assign the entire credit for the improvement in the S,W. Paciti 
theatre of war to America. “Australia is most grateful to America for 
all she has done, although Britain has also greatly helped us’’, he said 
“The U.S.A. should be equally grateful for what Australia has done for 
the United Nations in évery theatre of this global war.’ 


AUSTRIA 


Oct. 17.—It was learned that 5 more Austrians had been executed il 
Graz, Fohnsdorf, and Loeben, in Upper Styria, for “‘listening to foreig? 
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broadcasts, spreading enemy propaganda, and other activities designed 
o undermine resistance’. 


BRAZIL 

Oct. 19.—6 Germans were arrested at Belem, and 29 Axis nationals 
vere also interned far from the coast. 

Oct. 20.—It was learned that the Chief of Staff had been granted 
ndefinite leave at his own request. 


Oct. 17.—It was learned that the German Labour Leader Hierl had 
recently been received by King Boris, and that a German industrial 
mission had arrived in Sofia. 

(Oct. 21—Turkish reports stated that all officials showing signs of 
unti-Nazi feeling had been dismissed and succeeded by tools of the 
Germans; among those dismissed were the Directors of Home Trade, 
of the Purchase and Export of Cereals, and of Natural Wealth. Anti- 
Jewish laws had also been put into operation on Nazi lines, and it was 
reported that every decree passed by the Bulgarian Cabinet had to be 
approved by the German Minister, Beckerle, before it was enforced. 

Oct. 25.—Gabrovski, the Minister of the Interior, was reported to be 
touring Western Thrace and Eastern Macedonia, inspecting the 
fortifications and the Bulgarian reinforcements recently despatched to 
those provinces. 

Oct. 26.—Reports from Sofia stated that 22 students had been 
sentenced to death by court-martial, accused of sabotage against 
railway tracks and objects of military importance. 


CANADA 

Oct. 13.—M. Fyodor Gusev, the first Russian Minister to Canada, 
arrived in Ottawa. 

Oct. 17.—The co-ordinator of production in the Department of 
Munitions stated that in September gun production was 3,118 units, 
which exceeded the output for the whole of 1941 which was 2,411 
units, while small arms production was 37,225 units, compared with 
24,923 units for the whole of 1941. 

Oct. 19.—The Director of the U.S. Office of War Information stated 
at a Victory Loan luncheon in Montreal that America was no longer 
thinking of defence, but rather planning for attack. The fundamental 
beliefs and ideals of the U.S.A. and Canada were the same, in both 
countries the principles of free thought and free speech were deeply 
rooted, and they were fighting against the same evils and for the same 
kind of world in the future. Americans and Canadians had made 2 joint 
attacks recently, in the Pacific on Kiska, and on Dieppe, and he 
promised that there would be many more Americans to help the 
Canadians when the real invasion came. 

Oct. 22.—The Defence Minister issued a statement that when German 
War prisoners at Bowmanville, Ontario, forcibly resisted shackling on 
Oct. 10 both they and their guards received injuries, mostly of a minor 
character. When the prisoners, refusing to obey orders, barricaded 
themselves in the barracks and seized and brutally assaulted the officer 
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of the guard it was necessary to fire 4 warning shots, 3 in the air, and| 
towards the ground which ricocheted and wounded a prisoner in thy 
leg. A fire hose was also used, but no other weapons or methods, Thy 
shackling proceeded and a normal camp life was resumed after th 
guard had been reinforced. Except for mild resistance in one other 
place no trouble was encountered in any of the 15 other camps. 

Representations to the U.S. Government regarding report published 
in an American magazine. (See U.S.A.) 


CHILE 


Oct. 15.—Washington reported that four important Germans in 
Chile had been put under restraint, including Dr. Hans Borcher, 
German Consul-General in New York. 

Oct. 16.—5 Germans were arrested, charged with espionage. 

Oct. 20.—The Cabinet resigned, following widespread agitation for 
the resignation of the Foreign Minister and a break with the Axis. |i 
was announced that the resignation had given President Rios freedom 
of action to resolve “‘the present political crisis in a manner mos 
convenient for the country”’. 

Oct. 22.—President Rios issued a manifesto stating that: “I propose 
in international relations to align Chile at the side of all nations of the 
continent who are ready to defend the great principles of territorial 
integrity and American solidarity.”’ 

The new Cabinet was constituted, with Don Joaquin Fernandez a 
Foreign Minister; Don Raul Morales, the Interior; Don Guillermo 
Pedregal, Finance; Don Benjamin Velasco, Education; Don Alfredo 
Duhalde, Defence; Don Manuel Hidalgo, Public Works; Don Oscar 
Gajardo, Justice; Don Mariano Bustos, Labour; Don Fernando Moller, 
Agriculture; and General Froilan Arriagada, Commerce. 

The Foreign Minister stated that ‘‘Chile will not hesitate to go to the 
utmost limit, if necesSary, to safeguard the security of the hemisphere . 

The Minister of the Interior ordered the imprisonment of 3 Germans 
arrested as spies who had been released by the magistrate on a legal 
technicality. (One of them was Kleiber.) 

Oct. 24.—Mass meetings were reported to have been called throughou! 
the country to demand a break with the Axis. 

Oct. 24.—-The Foreign Minister in Buenos Ayres. (See Argentina.) 

Oct. 25.—The Foreign Minister arrived in Santiago. 


CHINA 

Oct. 13.—Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek sent appreciative messages to Mr 
Churchill and President Roosevelt regarding the British-America! 
decision to relinquish extra-territorial rights. To Mr. Roosevelt he 
said that he had always dreamed of the day when China would assume 
the full stature of an independent democratic nation. 

Oct. 14.—Dr. Wellington Koo, Ambassador to Britain, arrived 1 
Chungking. ; 

Oct. 23.—Chiang Kai-shek, addressing the People’s Political Counc! 
in Chungking, said that if they failed to mobilize their man-powel, 
effect economic control, stabilize prices, and adjust the production ané 
distribution of goods, even repeated successes on the war fronts would 
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sot free the nation from its perils. They were still suffering from a lack 
{ spontaneous enlistment in the military and labour services and an 
.xtensive waste of man-power and materials. 

Oct. 26.—Conclusion of treaty with Argentina. (See Argentina.) 


UBA 

Oct. 17.—The Government ahnounced~that an accord with the 
“SS.R. had been signed in Washington, re-establishing diplomatic 
and commercial relations between the two Governments. M. Litvinov 
vas to be Minister to Cuba as well as to the U.S.A. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Oct. 17.—It was learned that 9 more Czechs had been sentenced to 
death in Prague and Brno, charged with conspiracy, high treason, 
Communist activities, possession of arms, and black market dealings. 

Oct. 18.—The Deputy Protector of Bohemia and Moravia announced 
in Prague that close relatives of “Czech agitators who have taken 
refuge in London” had been arrested, and that the Czech Universities, 
closed down after the student massacres in Prague in November, 1939 
would not be reopened when the three years’ period expired in Novem- 
ber, 1942 owing to the behaviour of the Czech intelligentsia leading to 
the assault on Heydrich. Vichy radio reported that Frank also warned 
the Czech people against “new appeals to insurrection and sabotage 
now being launched from London’’. 

The Government, in London, stated that this latest German brutality 
would not shake the determination of all Czechs abroad to continue the 
fight for freedom. 

Oct. 24.—According to press reports from the German frontier all 
the workers in one department of the Skoda works at Pilsen, with their 
families, had recently been shot for sabotage, and one in 10 of the 
workers in an aircraft factory at Letov had been sent to a concentration 
camp, where they were reported to have been murdered. 

Oct. 26.—The execution of 18 more Czechs was reported from 


Prague, 


FRANCE 

Oct. 12.—It was announced in London that 950 officers, other ranks 

and ratings who fought against the British at Diego Suarez had joined 
the Fighting French. They represented about three-quarters of the 
remaining strength of the garrison. 
_Oct. 13.—Following representations by Laval, the German authori- 
ties in Paris agreed to defer the date of the beginning of the departure 
of French skilled workers to Germany from Oct. 15 to Oct. 31. It was 
stipulated in return that 35,000 of the 133,000 to go must be expert 
railway workers. 

Oct. 14—In a speech to the French Legion Laval said that Alsace- 
Lorraine was no longer a cause of discord with Germany; it was rather 
a cause for Franco-German rapprochement. 

Oct. 15.—Upheavals occurred at Lyons and Amberieu, and distur- 
bances were reported from Marseilles, Toulouse, and Tarbes, as a 
result of Vichy’s attempts to coerce French workers to go to Germany. 
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At Lyons and Amberieu lists were displayed in factories on Oct. 14 of 
workers who were ordered to be ready to leave for the Reich withip 
48 hours. Gardes mobiles and guards of the Service d’ordre Légionnain 
fired on crowds protesting against this order, and casualties wer 
reported to number 40 dead and 200 wounded at Lyons, and 15 killed 
and about 200 wounded at Amberieu. 

Oct. 16.—A statement was broadcast after the meeting of the Vichy 
Cabinet that Laval had declared that he would not “tolerate any 
attempt to interfere with public order or freedom of labour’’. It was 
also announced that the Cabinet had decided to place on trial the 
authors or accomplices of acts which threatened the security of the 
State, committed by parachuting arms and explosives on French 
territory. Paris radio announced that all Frenchmen between the ages 
of 18 and 50, liable for work in Germany, must register. 

Oct. 17.—It was learned that the Mayor and other prominent citizens 
had been arrested in Angers, following protests against the conscription 
of French workers for labour in Germany. Large-scale disturbances 
were reported from Etienne, where Vichy Guards were compelled to 
drive the workers from a number of factories to break stay-in strikes. 
The Vichy News Agency announced that ‘‘a movement to cease work” 
had occurred in the Lyons area. Further outbreaks were reported from 
Cullins, Ville Urbanne, Vénissieux, Chambéry, Grenoble, and Le Teil. 

Oct. 18.—The French National Committee in London announced that 
M. Pléven, formerly National Commissioner for the Colonies, Economy, 
and Mercantile Marine, had been appointed National Commissioner 
for Foreign Affairs and Colonies, and had been succeeded by M. André 
Diethelm, formerly National Commissioner for Finance. 

Charles Maurras wrote in the Action Francaise that French 
workers must “volunteer” for work in Germany or take the con- 
sequences of forced labour “with no relief for prisoners’’; in that case 
the difference between occupied and unoccupied France would also be 
greatly accentuated, to the detriment of the country. 

Oct. 19.—The Vichy Government launched a new war debt loan ol 
6,000 million francs. . : 

It was learned that between 14,000 and 18,000 workers in the Lyons 
region were still on strike. 

The entire press published an appeal, also broadcast by stations 
throughout occupied and unoccupied France, which claimed to express 
the opinion of the occupation authorities on the exchange of prisoners 
and the recruitment of workers. It stated that failure of the voluntary 
recruiting system would mean the institution of compulsion throughout 
France, a further splitting of France, with more impositions on the 
occupied zone, and no further release of prisoners; the Vichy Gover 
ment would also lose the prerogatives conceded under the armistict 
terms. “France must not stand aside from the ‘New Order’,”’ it said. 
“Without a victory of National-Socialist Germany the future life o 
the European nations would be unimaginable. Only by going to Germany 
can you avoid the worst happening to France.” It added that the 
Fiihrer was prepared to make “‘a new and important concession” if the 
recruitment succeeded. 

Oct. 20.—Laval broadcast a speech calling the workers to volunteét 
for labour in Germany to fulfil the commitments which he had mate 
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in order to prevent the forced labour decree being applied to France. 
He said that the gigantic struggle in which Germany was engaged 
pliged her to obtain all the resources she needed from the whole of 
Europe, and France must contribute to those needs. ‘‘France cannot 
emain passive and indifferent before the immensity of the sacrifices 
that Germany has consented to make to build a Europe in which we 
can take our place’, hessaid. One day France would have to negotiate 
, peace; many Frenchmen seemed to forget what serious times France 
was passing through, and he felt obliged to recall to them the words of 
Marshal Pétain, ““To-day France is a prey to a veritable misfortune; 
there is no longer any place for lies and fancies.” 

The higher interests of France demanded that she should pursue a 
wlicy of agreement with Germany. She had received many marks of 
he conqueror’s generosity, such as the liberation of 600,000 prisoners, 
but it was none the less true that France, as Germany’s neighbour, 
yas always bound to fight her so long as a definite agreement was not 
ached between the two Powers. Germany had risen up to fight 
olshevism and to prevent it from sweeping over Europe, and he was 
ertain that if Germany was beaten the Soviet Union would rule 
Europe. This ‘“‘would be an end to . . . that real Socialism which, on the 
ruins of a capitalism which abused its power, will force itself to-morrow 
m Europe, respecting all the time the proper genius of each people’. 
he French Government was resolved not to tolerate individual or 
united resistance of employers or workers who did not volunteer for 
ork in Germany. He had been informed by the German Government 
hat if a little more than 100,000 specialists consented to work in 


heir husbands and work beside them. “In 1939 people were ordered 
0 leave their homes in millions”, he concluded. “Why, to-day, do you 
hot respond to my appeal in the same way as they did? This test is a 
lecisive one; you must make good what France has lost through 
attle’’. 

ct. 22—The German authorities in Paris announced that French 
workers designated for German factories who failed to present them- 
elves at the appointed railway station at the time stated would leave 
iemselves open to measures of force previously announced. 

Vichy wireless, quoting a Stockholm telegram, stated that Germany 
and her allies were planning to denounce the Geneva ‘Convention of 
S64, re the Red Cross and prisoners of war. The Axis declared that 
England, by her methods of war, has been the first to cast off the 
bligations arising from this Convention’’. 

Uct. 23.—A curfew was imposed in Lille until Oct. 25 owing to a 
srenade attack on a café reserved for German troops. 

Oct. 24.—Vichy radio announced that 600 war prisoners, all medical 


personnel, had arrived at Compiégne; also that 600 French workers had 


eft Brest for Germany. The Paris radio stated that 25,000 workers 
ad left to date. | 

According to figures published in the German press in Turkey the 
alue of German orders placed with industry in France now totalled 


“Am. 13,470 million. 


Oct. 25.—The Vichy News Agency stated that the Government had 
écided to protest to the British Government “against the aggressions 
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committed on Oct. 24 at Montlucon and Domerat by British aeroplang 
in unoccupied France’’, when 150 British bombers formed up in dy 
light near Montlucon. 
A bomb was thrown at the offices of the Doriot newspaper at Lyoy 
Oct. 26.—Gen. Niehoff, the German military commander in [jj 
ordered the arrest of 30 hostages as a reprisal for the explosion jp 
café in which 3 Nazi soldiers were wounded. 


FRENCH MOROCCO 

Oct. 24.—Darlan inspected the garrison at Rabat, and saw the Sultay 
of Morocco. He told the press that “we must maintain the hope tha 
France will overcome the terrible crisis she faces at present. She wil 
only survive it if the imperious necessity of this national feeling is hel 
by everyone in the empire’. 

Oct. 26.—Admiral Darlan stated at Rabat that the people of Dak 
were ready to defend themselves to the end against any attack, ani 
that it would be very dangerous to attempt to lay hands on the port 
“Dakar held out once before,’’ he said. “There is no comparisir 
between what would be found there now and what allowed it to resis 
before.” “I understood from the men that if it came to a fight a 
Dakar it would be a total struggle,’ he concluded, ‘‘and that Marsha 
Pétain’s order to hold to the end would be obeyed by all.”’ 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Oct. 19.—It was reported that more troops, totalling about 35,00) 
had arrived in Dakar. 

Oct. 22.—Admiral Darlan broadcast a message from Marshal Pétain, 
who stated that he had entrusted to the Admiral ‘‘a message of gratitude 
and confidence to you, the people of French West Africa. By your 
daily efforts to succour metropolitan France for over 2 years you have 
demonstrated your devotion to the unity of the Empire. This devotia 
you proved magnificently in September, 1940, when, attacked withow 
cause, you offered a victorious resistance of which unhappy France stil 
has a right to be proud. To-day new dangers are hanging over you 
while in other parts of the Empire heroic defenders are yielding only 
superior numbers, knowing that their sacrifice will not be in vain whet 
the day of juStice dawns’’. France, he insisted, had never failed \ 
keep her word, and would never break it in the future. 

Reports reaching Stockholm stated that 500 aircraft had reach! 
West Africa from France to defend Dakar. 


GERMANY 


Oct. 14.—Swedish reports stated that Gen. Halder, Chief of the Genet 
Staff since 1938, had been dismissed. His place was taken temporaril 
by Gen. Jodl. It was also stated that Walter Darre, former Minister 
Agriculture, had been imprisoned because of the failure of his agricul 
tural policy, particularly in the Ukraine. 

Oct. 15.—Dr. Schmidt, the Foreign Office press chief, accused 1) 
Swiss of conducting anti-German propaganda in their press. 

Berlin announced that it had received the British offer to unfett! 
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he German prisoners if the German High Command would similarly 
release the hands of the British prisoners. 

(ct. 16.—A statement from the High Command was broadcast, 
juoting a British broadcast on Oct. 9 that the British Government 
proposed to treat all prisoners of Axis Powers alike, and declared that 
the German Government were therefore compelled to consider war 
prisoners of the allied nations fighting on all fronts as one unit. 

Moscow radio announced that Terboven had arrived in Berlin from 
frondheim, accompanied by the chief of the Gestapo in Norway. 

(ct. 18.—Goebbels stated in Munich that Germany was at present 
facing ‘the last, but at the same time the biggest, chance in our 
national history. We are fighting for our ‘to be or not to be’. If we lose 
this war we shall lose the right to our national victory.’’ Faced with the 
prospect of a second and worse Versailles if they were to lose, he said 
it would be both silly and cowardly to speak of distinctions between 
Prussians and Bavarians, Saxons arid Wurtembergers, while the very 
existence of the whole country was at stake. He said the aim of Germany 
was to change the standard of living of the German people; “‘in the past 
we fought for sham aims’’, he said, ‘this time we fight for more 
important things—for coal, iron, petrol, and above all, for wheat, our 
daily bread”’. 

The German successes had proved the great striking power of the 
armed forces; they controlled the Dnieper and the Don, and once 
Stalingrad was taken, they would control the Volga also. When the 
conquest of the Caucasus had been completed the richest oil district 
in Europe would be in German hands, and the power which possessed 
wheat, iron, and coal, and the strongest army would win the war. 
It was stupid distortion of fact for the British to say the Reich had 
gone over to the defensive. It was in the process of digesting what it 
had swallowed, and-had to organize the vast areas which had been 
conquered. “‘This will take time’’, he said, “but if the English claim 
we are losing the war because we are losing time that only shows their 
ignorance. Time works against those who have no space or raw material. 
We are no longer the Power blockaded—we are the Power which 
blockades.” . 

The Kremlin’s urge for a second front showed how desperate Russia 
was, and the only British attempt at such a front, at Dieppe, had been 
a debacle. The British were not in a position to open a second front, 
il only for lack of necessary shipping space. The U-boat campaign was 
accomplishing sinkings on a conveyor-belt, so to speak, and though 
Churchill announced that September was the most favourable month 
lor British shipping so far, U-boats had sunk in that month more than 
one million tons. Goebbels also ridiculed American shipbuilding 
claims, and said Germany would not be taken in by this “Anglo- 
American bluff’. The excitement the Allies showed about German 
U-boats operating off S. Africa and about Japanese naval forces in the 
Atlantic only showed their-fear. 

_With regard to the Allied proposals for tribunals to try “so-called 
German war criminals’, he said, “Who knows whether we may not one 
day be able to use them to good account against their authors?” 
British raids on Germany also were not frightening the people, though 
they were causing civilian damage, and they could not hit German war 
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potential. Germany was not carrying out reprisal raids because at tly 
moment her bombers were more urgently needed at Stalingrad, in th 
Caucasus, and in Egypt. The German people must not be misled }; 
grumbling; the food situation would gradually improve, for it was only 
a question of time and patience to exploit the gigantic areas in th 
east. “The ‘have nots’ have now become ‘haves’ while the ‘have 
more and more have become ‘have nots’ ”’, he concluded. “All in aij 
we can be well content with the course the war has taken so far’ 

Tass agency reported that Goebbels had ordered a special preliminary 
censorship of all obituary notices of those killed at the front becauy 
the press had been publishing obituaries which “breathe pessimisn 
and fear and have a demoralizing effect on the population’. 

Oct. 21.—Goebbels admitted in Das Reich that Germany was inferior 
to Britain in food supplies, but he said that time was now working fo; 
Germany and that if the war should last longer conditions in Germany 
could only improve. “If we apply ourselves industriously and wit 
foresight to the exploitation of the conquered territories nothing cay 
happen to us”, he said. 

Oct. 22.—The wireless bulletins included a list of alleged British 
atrocities during the 1914 war and the present one. Referring to the 
chaining of prisoners the announcer said: ‘“‘An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, and blood for blood. This is the only policy possible.” 
Berlin radio also quoted the Bérsen Zeitung as stating that: “For Britain 
the Red Cross has ceased to be the sign of protection. The Germar 
Army will draw its own conclusions.” 

The News Agency stated that ‘‘not only Japan, but also Germany, 
has become acquainted with the Anglo-American methods. The day 
will come when the criminals will have to aceount for their deeds’. 
The official spokesman, referring to the communiqué of Oct. 21 about 
the alleged attack on a dressing-station in North Africa, said it con- 
stituted a last warning to Britain. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that Britain still had the better of 
Germany in some points concerning food supplies, but Britain’s supplies 
were shrinking, whereas Germany’s were increasing, and she was able 
to increase her rations for the coming winter. 

It was more important to win space than time, and “‘if we apply 
ourselves industriously and with foresight to the exploitation of the 
conquered territories nothing, absolutely nothing, can happen to us’. 

The State Secretary in the Ministry of Transport broadcast an appedl 
to the people “not to grumble or be fastidious about the quality 0 
potatoes, but to be satisfied with whatever can be got’’, and told them 
they had “‘no right to bleat”’ over the quality or quantity of their food 
He added: “It is possible that this autumn, if transport should not be 
available, consumers will have to fetch fuel and food from stations ané 
harbours by hand.” 

The Volkischer Beobachter, referring to the treatment of war prisonels, 
said: “The Geneva Convention cannot be applied unilaterally. Britis) 
outrages are not surprising. They are part of the tradition of a mer- 
cenary army taught to believe that all wars are punitive expedition 
against rebellious natives.”’ 

Oct. 23.—The Berlin radio stated that Britain would be excluded 
from the post-war “European Charter” because “she has estranged 
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erself from Europe more and more under Churchill’s régime”. Official 
Berlin quarters had not so far indicated details concerning the Euro- 
jean Charter. The first newspaper articles on the subject, however, 
left no doubt “that ... all the shortcomings characteristic of the 
Atlantic Charter ... will be avoided”’. 

The radio bulletins, referring to the treatment of prisoners, said: 
“The atrocities committed by Britain in all theatres of war are no longer 
isolated instances of barbarism, but a system carefully worked out. 
;ermany therefore has to answer with reprisals. .. .” 

Diplomastische-politische Korrespondenz stated that ‘“‘as may be 
seen from statements by Air Chief Marshal Harris and Gen. Eaker, 
those responsible in England and the United States not only approve 
but even order the campaign of terror and destruction against German 
women and children. .. .” 

Oct. 24.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, commenting on “the absence of 
any reaction to the United States invasion of Liberia’ in the Swiss 
press, said: ‘“The whole world knows that the major part of the Swiss 
press has shown its willingness to be a kind of second propaganda front 
in the fight against Germany.” 

Berlin radio reported that another air attack had been made on 
German field hospitals in Egypt. 

The News Agency, commenting on a report that President Roose- 
velt had said on Oct. 23 that “theoretically” the Geneva Convention 
was the rule to which the United Nations would adhere, said: “This is 
regarded by the Wilhelmstrasse as a particularly noteworthy admis- 
sion, and the view is expressed that we cannot allow the enemy to 
make a difference between theory and practice. One has to be very 
naive to proceed with the stipulations of the Geneva Convention as one 
pleases and demand its direct observance by Germany and her allies.”’ 

Oct. 25.—Goebbels, addressing the Hitler Youth in Berlin, admitted 
that a gulf existed between the elder generation and youth brought up 
in the Nazi spirit. He blamed parents for lack of understanding, and 
said that war gave youth the greatest chance of education through 
action. “National Socialist youth organizations are conscious of their 
task of replacing fathers and normal education,” he said. Those who 
criticized the work of Nazi youth organizations should think of the 
demoralization of youth in the previous war, and ‘‘nobody knows what 
ordeals are still ahead of us in this war’’, he concluded. 

Oct. 26.—Agreement with Italy for assistance in British raids. (See 
taly.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


_ Oct. 13.—It was announced that Field-Marshal Smuts had arrived 
in London for consultations and discussions. In a statement on his 
arrival he explained that he had been unable to come to London 
earlier because he had been tied down to his duties in South Africa, 
where the political situation was very different from that in the other 
Dominions. The stage now reached in the war called for a careful 
review of future strategy. So far they had had the greatest difficulty 
in holding their own defensively, but now, with Russian support and the 
American effort coming into full swing, the defensive could be replaced 
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by the offensive. Up to now his chief concern had been to safeguard 
South Africa and the defenceless territories of the north. Now Afric 
was becoming more and more a dominant feature in war strategy, 
While planning for the offensive they should also think of the conditions 
which might follow the end, and he hoped while in London to have ay 
opportunity to discuss the winning of the peace to follow the winning 
of the war. 

Mr. Churchill made a statement in the House of Commons about the 
manacling of prisoners of war. He said that the Government had never 
countenanced any order for tying the hands of prisoners on the field oj 
battle, but it might be necessary under stress of circumstances. The 
Geneva Convention did not try to regulate what happened during the 
actual fighting, it confined itself to the treatment of prisoners in the 
responsible charge of the hostile Government. The German Government 
was using prisoners of war as hostages in reprisal for occurrences on 
the field of battle, and this was a direct breach of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. H.M. Government had asked the protecting Power to lay their 
solemn protest against this breach before the German Government 
and to urge them to desist from it, in which case the countermeasures 
taken by H.M. Government would be immediately withdrawn. 

Replying to questions in Parliament about the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, which was said to be now virtually under 
German control, Sir Kingsley Wood said that there had been no 
meetings of the board of directors since the outbreak of war, and the 
directors had had no contact direct or indirect with the enemy directors. 
The British deposit in the Bank amounted to between {2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000 and the Bank of England had a shareholding of about 
£4,000,000. Germany paid interest to the Bank and Britain received a 
dividend from the assets of the Bank. If the British directors were 
withdrawn there would be every prospect of the assets falling into 
German hands. 

Oct. 14.—A survey of the European harvest, issued by the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare, indicated that the total output of wheat and 
rye in Germany and German-occupied Europe was 15 per cent less that 
in 1941 and 25 per cent below the average for 1935-38. 

The Ministry of Home Security announced that during air raids 
in September 207 people were killed and 238 seriously injured. 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary to the U.S. Treasury, arrived in 
London. 

Oct. 20.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in asking the House 0! 
Commons for a further Vote of Credit for £1,000 million, said that this 
sum would go to make a total of £4,000 million granted during the 
current financial year, and of {12,050 million since the war began. hi 
daily average expenditure had risen from £12} million in September to 
£12? million. He also announced an extension of the permitted holdings 
of National Savings Certificates from 500 to 750, but at a reduced rate 
of interest. 

The Under-Secretary for India stated in the House of Lords that the 
disturbances in India, caused ‘by what Mr. Gandhi called a ‘nom 
violence’ campaign, but which could hardly have been less non-violent , 
were dying down, since not only the majority of the people of India 
but many of the Congress Party’s own supporters were wearying ©! 
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ihe campaign. The British Government, however, had been subject to 

persistent barracking’’ to make some spectacular move, and it was 
inlikely that Congress opposition would lose heart while it was receiving 
« much encouragement from certain elements in Britain. He attacked 
particularly speeches and newspaper articles which put the blame for 
the present deadlock on_the British Government, and thus encouraged 
the agitators to continue their campaign. An article in the press had 
stated that India’s war effort could be multiplied 10 times over if the 
political difficulties could be removed. This was obviously false, for 
India could not possibly raise, train, and equip 700,000 recruits a month, 
maintain an army of 10 millions, and supply 200 per cent of the per- 
sonnel of the Mercantile Marine. At present the limiting factor of the 
extension of India’s war effort was not lack of recruits but of equip- 
ment, machine tools, factory plant, and officers and technicians trained 
to lead. These were limitations imposed not by political considerations 
but by want of pre-war preparation. He believed the next move must 
come from India, and until it came the deadlock would continue. 
India had made great strides towards self-government; that she 
had not yet attained it was due, not to the British failure to proffer 
the prize, but to the failure of some of the Indians’ hands to grasp it 
when proffered. 

rhe First Lord of the Admiralty stated in London that over 530 
\xis submarines had been sunk or damaged since the beginning of the 
war, not including attacks by the U.S.S.R. or by the French Navy 
before June, 1940. Three changes had occurred, in particular, in sea 
warfare since the previous war; the greatly increased radius and striking 
ower of aircraft; an immense increase in the capabilities of the U-boat; 
iid the magnitude and variety of enemy mining operations; and it was 
in countering these that the Navy had sustained most of its casualties. 
With regard to the second front, he said it was dependent on the control 
of the sea as well as of the air. He paid tribute to the work of British 
submarines and said they had ruined many Axis plans in N. Africa by 
the cutting of communications. The shipbuilding programmes of 
America and Britain, he said, afforded more grounds for confidence in 
final victory at sea than any other factor; the enemy’s efforts would 
increase, but so would the Allies’ counter-measures. 

Oct. 21.—General Smuts addressed an assembly of Members of both 
Houses of Parliament. He began his speech by paying tribute to Mr. 
Lloyd George, the chairman of the meeting, whom he called ‘“‘the 
supreme architect of victory in the last war’’, and to the foresight, 
courage, and energy of Mr. Churchill, who remained ‘“‘the embodiment 
ol the spirit of eternal youth and resilience, the spirit of a great undying 
nation in one of the greatest moments of history”. He also praised the 
people of Britain, who were “‘the real heroes of this epic drama’’, and 
the allied nations, who shared with the British people “the spirit of 
resolution and endurance and sacrifice’’. 

With regard to the war, he first said that the British should never 
tegret the help they had given to Norway, Holland, and Greece in their 
hour of need; from those common sufferings the United Nations had 
been born. The most deadly catastrophe of all had been the fall of 
trance. This event was followed by Germany’s attack on Russia (and 
here he stated that whatever help the Allies could give to Russia should 
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be given in fullest measure and with the utmost speed), and, secondly 
by the loss of almost the entire Allied positions in the Far East. Vichy 
had opened the door to Japan in Indo-China, and this proved to be thy 
back-door to Singapore, a back-door which the British had neve 
dreamt would be opened by their Ally against them. * 
Singapore, he said, was ‘‘a consequence of the downfall of France, anj 
no more’. This tragedy in the Far East would pass, however; Pea 
Harbour had infallibly sealed the doom of Japan by challenging America, 
In the long run, he said, Japan would not be good enough as an ass. 
ciate even for Germany, for “‘there are degrees in infamy”. Pear] Har. 
bour was therefore worth its heavy price, for it had suddenly crystallized, 
precipitated, and solidified American opinion as nothing else would 
have done. Therefore he recapitulated the encouraging steps made in 
the progress of Britain out of the abyss as, the defeat of the Luftwaffe 
over London, the treacherous attack of Germany on Russia, and Pearl 
Harbour and its sudden effect in carrying America 100 per cent into 
the war. Would a fourth blunder be committed? he asked, and would 
Japan attack Siberia? 

The defence phase of the war was now ended, and the stage was sé 
for the Allied offensive. The final alignments of both sides had been 
made, resources had been developed and mobilized on a very large 
scale, and those of the Allies were still on the increase and their man- 
power was still growing, while the enemy was on the decline. Time had 
so far been in the Allies’ favour, but ‘‘once the time has come to take 
the offensive and to strike while the iron is hot it would be folly to 
delay, to over-prepare, and perhaps miss our opportunity”’. 

General Smuts ended by emphasizing the deeper significance of the 
war; the previous three years had revealed the true nature of the Naz 
ideology, and had shown that Hitler’s creed meant ‘persecution, 
domination, suppression, enslavement of the free spirit of man, aye, 
extermination’’. In contrast to this was the heroic spirit of the suffering 
Allied peoples now under Hitler’s heel, and he said this was at bottom 
war of the spirit, of man’s soul. Hitler had trampled on the Cross and 
all Christian civilization and had substituted for it the crooked cross 
“fit symbol for the new devil-worship which he has tried to impose on 
his country and the world”. The post-war world which the Allies in- 
tended to build was a world founded not on political shibboleths, not on 
the programme of Socialism or Communism or any of the other isms, 
but on common justice and fair play for all. The Allies had laid dows 
certain principles for this world, first by accepting the name of the 
United Nations, something more definite and organic than the old 
League of Nations; secondly in the Atlantic Charter; thirdly by agreetg 
on certain large principles of social policy involving social security for «ll 
and lastly by accepting the principle of international help uncerlyi 
the Mutual Aid Agreement. As between the nations a new spirit 0! 
human solidarity must be cultivated, and economic conditions estab 
lished which would strike at the root causes of war and thus lay deep! 
foundations for world peace. 

Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that no suggestion hat 
been made by the Soviet Government to the British Government thal 
Hess should be brought immediately to trial, and said there was 0° 
cause to apply to Hess treatment other than that now being elaborated 
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the United Nations for dealing with war criminals, wherever they 
tight be. Since his capture Hess had been treated as a prisoner of war, 
nd not as an envoy of the German Government. 

(Oct. 22.—The Minister of Labour announced in Parliament that the 
‘ing had signed a proclamation making men who had reached 18 that 
ay liable to be called up. Those who reached 18 between July 1 and 
kept. 30 would register.on Nov. 7. This did not affect the minimum 
ve—19—at which men were posted for service abroad. 

The Maharaja of Nawanagar, speaking at Harrow, said Congress 
prided itself on its democracy, yet it would not fight for it, adding: ‘““No 
ne would be more surprised and embarrassed than Congress if its 
Hemand that the British should quit India was realized.’’ India was 
vetting 50,000 recruits a month when Gandhi was arrested, and that 
month (August) they recruited 72,000, while by September it had be- 
ome 75,000. Over a million men had left India to fight for the common 
ause, and another million would be ready as soon as the rifles were 
anded over. They were prepared to go to 10 million if necessary. 

Oct. 23.—Mrs. Roosevelt arrived in London as the guest of the King 
pnd Queen. A statement issued by Buckingham Palace and the U.S. 
“mbassy said she had come “‘to gain first-hand knowledge of British 
women’s war activities and to visit United States forces here’. 

The Minister of Production, speaking in London, stated that the 
‘nited Nations had now caught up, and indeed surpassed, the total 
\xis output of aircraft. They had reached a point where they could not 
ope to increase production of war materials by any further large 
lrafts of workers into war industries. Generally speaking, the supply 
ff labour would determine the ceiling of the level of production, but 
hat ceiling had not yet been reached; they had to reach it by making 
zreater use Of both the machines and of the labour force at their dis- 
osal. The production of warlike stores was now 54 times that reached in 

the first quarter of 1940, and that of aircraft about 4 times what it was 
hen. 

Oct. 26.—About 30 Finnish sailors were released from internment 
cause they had volunteered for service in Allied merchant ships. 


GREECE 

Oct. 13.—Reports from Cairo stated that Mussolini recently paid a 
visit to Athens because of alarming reports of unrest and mutiny among 
the Italian garrison in Greece. 

Oct. 16.—Reports from Ankara stated that about 300 French naval 
technicians and dock workers sent by Laval from Toulon had arrived 
in Athens, and were to work in the docks at Salamis and Patras. 

Oct. 21.—Mr. Canellopoulos, the Vice-President of the Council of the 
Greek Government, arrived in London from Cairo. 

_Oct. 26.—20 more hostages were shot by order of the German occupa- 
tion authorities as a reprisal for the bomb attack in September on the 
Nazi H.Q. in Athens. 


HUNGARY 
Vct. 19.—Berlin wireless announced that Stephan Lossonczy had 


been relieved of his post as Minister of Supplies and had been succeeded 
by Ludwig Szasz. 
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INDIA 

Oct. 15.—It was announced in Bombay that 25 persons had bey 
arrested in connection with bomb explosions during the past 3 weeks, 

Mr. Rajagopalachari stated at a meeting in Calcutta that after th 
war India could not remain a subject country, whether Britain desire 
to confer freedom or not, but he felt convinced that India, having 
waited so long for the fulfilment of her objective, could wait anothe 
couple of years until the Allied victory was assured. because defeat 
might mean the postponement of freedom for a century. The defeat of 
Japan was essential to prevent that, but the present disturbances wer 
dangerous because they might constitute an invitation to Japan and 
they would fail to bring India nearer to her objective. He was con. 
vinced that the United Nations with their greater resources were bound 
to win the war and because they represented a culture and civilization 
better than that of the Axis Powers. Under no circumstances, whatever 
India’s differences with Britain, could she afford to assist the Axis 
He maintained that Congress wanted to defend India by being ass- 
ciated with responsibility for defence, and the grant of such power 
would have supplied the link between the people and the militay 
machine of the Government and changed the mood of the people from 
apathy. Britain had failed to grasp this point, but this failure should 
not deter India from trusting her for a short period. 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Jinnah’s new paper Dawn stated that the Britis 
Government could not afford in the interests of safety and fighting 
strength to sit on the fence and risk the loss of India’s goodwill, ani 
urged a clean sweep of “old-timers” from the Government so that 
fresh approach could be made to the Indian problem. 

A further bomb explosion occurred in the police station in Bomba 
[t was learned that the Governor of Bihar had imposed collective fines 
amounting to Rs. 80,000 on the inhabitants of several villages involved 
in the recent outbreaks. 

Oct. 17.—Gen. Stillwell, C.-in-C. of the U.S. Forces in India, Burma 
and China, arrived in New Delhi from Chungking. General Sir Claw 
Auchinleck also arrived in Delhi. 

Oct. 21.—Mr. Rajagopalachari told the press in Delhi that he thought 
the best way to end the present constitutional impasse was for the 
Viceroy to form a National Government responsible te the Legislature 
to which complete power should be transferred, subject to the retentia 
of the control of military policy by the War Cabinet in London and the 
C.-in-C. in India. He should invite the most popular and responsible 
Indian leaders to form this Government, and should arrange for dire 
elections to the provincial Legislatures and indirect elections to the 
Central Legislature from these provincial bodies. He was convict! 
that the Moslem League would take their part in this arrargemet! 
they did not want partition of India at the present moment, they 
wanted their position not to be prejudiced in a post-war decisiol 
5 Congress men should be asked to join the Government and Mr. Jinna! 
should be asked to join it with as many men as he liked. If there wer’ 
a real transfer of power from the British Government, neither 
Jinnah nor Mr. Gandhi could refuse to accept such a Governmet! 
without losing their leadership in the country. Mr. Rajagopalacha" 
promised to do all he could for the establishment of such a Governmet! 
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f the British would agree to it, and he would even start a revolt against 
he Congress Party and Mr. Jinnah if they refused to participate. 

He linked up the question of independence for India with the 
romised Allied offensive in Burma. He thought it would be a mistake 
» attack in Burma without giving Burma the certainty of freedom 
fter the war. India was no longer a domestic question for the British 
‘mpire, he said. Britain had stated that India was to be independent 
fter the war, and her hold on India was only for the purpose of the 
ar. The United Nations should get together to consider what, in the 
best interests of the war, should be done about the Government of 
ndia. He considered that the real reason for the failure of the Cripps 
jission was that Britain did not trust India at that juncture of the war. 
t was wrong to imagine that Indians were ready to sell their country 
o the Japanese, and Congress was determined to defend India against 
hem. What was mainly wrong in the Indian war effort was that there 
vas a link missing between the armed forces and the people at large, 
pnd the formation of a National Government such as he proposed would 
upply the missing link. 

Oct. 22.—The Viceroy, speaking at Quetta, paid a tribute to the 
ork of reconstruction already done and to the invaluable contribution 
he province was making to the war effort. He expressed appreciation 
f the steadiness and sturdy common-sense of the people, by which they 
efused to allow the peace and order of Baluchistan to be disturbed. 
This was a war of all the people, of every man, woman, and child, 
iowever far from the battle zone. The national war front, which was 
yaining steadily in strength throughout India, was a front on which all 
rould fight. 

The tide was surely turning. The enemy was still strong and formid- 
ible, but was becoming desperate, and his days were numbered. His 
trength was the strength of ruthlessness, oppression, cruelty, and 
reachery, but the strength of the United Nations was that of all free 
nen, and their cause was just. 

Statement on India’s war effort by the Maharaja of Nawanagar. (See 
reat Britain.) 

Oct. 24.—Rioting was reported in Nayagarh State, where the police 
iad to open fire on the crowd, and the arrest of 17 people was reported 
it Ahmedabad. 


IRAN 
_ Oct. 14.-—Mr. R. G. Casey arrived in Teheran. In a statement on his 


journey he spoke of the great efforts being made at Basra to speed up 
upplies to Russia. 


IRAQ 
Oct. 13.—Mr. R. G. Casey arrived in Iraq. 


ITALY 

Uct. 13.—Reports reached London about a disturbance which broke 
ut during the harvest in Monteleone in Apulia. Peasants armed with 
pitchforks, scythes, and spades attacked the municipal buildings. 
lhe police, who had to be reinforced, put down the riot, and arrested 
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several hundred persons. “The peasants were entehhe provoked h 
specially drastic enforcement of grain deliveries. 

Oct. 14.—Himmler was reported, by the Germans, to be in Rome aj 
to have seen Mussolini. 

Oct. 18.—It was learned that about 42,000 political and oth 
prisoners were to be released by an amnesty granted by the King 
“at the suggestion of Mussolini’ to mark the twentieth anniversyy 
of Fascism. 

Rome radio stated that Italians failed to understand the US 
Government’s decision to treat Italians in the U.S.A. as friendly aliens 
‘Why should a difference be made between Italian and Fascist?” jj 
stated. “‘It is like making a difference between American and Yanke 
or between English and British. When will the world understand tha 
all Italians are Fascists and that there is no such thing as the ‘Fascig 
Italian’ because all Italians are Fascists?”’ It said Americans had neve 
been generous for nothing, and therefore some sharp practice must lx 
suspected in this move. 

Oct. 24.—Reports were current that the peasants, particularly i 
Apulia and Calabria, were refusing to hand over their wheat to the 
Government, and that less than half the harvest, all of which was to lk 
sold to the Government at fixed prices, had actually been surrendered 

Oct. 26.—Rome radio announced that an agreement had been signe 
with Germany providing for mutual assistance for casualties in Britis) 
raids. 


JAPAN 


Oct. 19.—Tokyo wireless broadcast an announcement by the C.-in{ 
for National Defence that captured airmen of enemy aircraft raiding 
Japan or Japanese controlled areas who committed “inhuman ani 
atrocious acts’’ would be tried by a military tribunal and punishel 
with death or other heavy penalties. The chief of the Army Pres 
section of G.H.Q., commenting on the “ruthless and inhuman bar 
barity” of the American airman, said that in their raid on Tokyo they 
only bombed hospitals, schools, and civilian homes, while Japanese alt- 
men had always concentrated on military objectives. Enemy airmet 
not guilty of inhuman acts would be treated as ordinary war prisoners 
Tokyo wireless also stated that the American airmen who were cap 
tured after the raid on Tokyo in April had already been punished ‘™ 
accordance with military regulations’. 

Tokyo wireless announced that restrictions had been enforced along 
the Manchurian-Siberian frontiers “in the interests of national defence , 
and travel and residence had been restricted. 


LIBERIA 


Oct. 17.—Reports from Monrovia stated that U.S. troops had lande! 
in Liberia. 


LUXEMBURG 

Oct. 15.—The Government in London received the names ©! 
persons shot by the Germans in consequence of the general strikt 
called in Luxemburg as a protest against the German annexation 
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Oct. 17. The Government in London announced that agreement had 
en reached on the re-establishment of diplomatic relations with the 


)S.S.R 


,ETHERLANDS 
(ct. 16.—It was learned that the German Commissioner for man- 
wer in Holland had demanded another 70,000 skilled workmen for 
abour in Germany before the end of October. During September 
0,000 skilled metal-workers were sent to Germany. 

(Oct. 17.—Queen Wilhelmina broadcast a message to the Dutch 
eople reaffirming her confidence in the Allied ability to win the war 
nd the peace, which should guarantee a better future. She warned all 
bro-Nazis in Holland that “those who assist in the régime of terror 
‘ill have to accept the consequences after the liberation—and they 
‘ill be serious indeed”’. 

Oct. 20.—Visit of Prince Bernhard to the U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


VETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
Oct. 23.—Prince Bernhard arrived in Curacao. 


YORWAY 

Oct. 13.—Swedish reports stated that six Oslo clergymen had been 
anished from the capital because they continued to perform ecclesias- 
ical duties. 

Oct. 15.—Stockholm reported that Quisling’s Church department had 
nstructed the local police to prevent the deposed Norwegian Bishops 
rom leaving their home towns, in order to prevent them from making 
isitations and conducting ordinations in their dioceses. 

Oct. 16.—It was announced in Oslo that schools would be closed 
ossibly for four months during the winter owing to lack of fuel. 

Oct. 17.—It was learned that the Norwegian Gestapo Chief Moeystad 
ad been appointed chief of the Hird, which was thus brought under 
xerman control. Swedish reports stated that all American citizens 
n Norway were arrested on Oct. 15. 

Oct. 20.—It was learned that Hirdmen had been placed in railway 
arriages to prevent demonstrations against quislings and Germans. 

Oct. 22—The Minister of Justice, speaking in London, advocated an 
nternational police force to apprehend war criminals, and international 
‘ourts to try them. It was not enough to collect evidence; ‘there must 
e collaboration among all the Allies in order that the criminals may be 
‘pprehended and brought to trial even if they flee to other countries’. 


PALESTINE 
Oct. 23—A Turkish naval mission arrived at Haifa as guests of the 
Royal Navy. 


POLAND 
_Vct. 17.—It was learned that Himmler had issued an order restricting 
the religious life of Polish workers in Germany and stating that Polish 
Workers were actually not entitled to any sort of religious life. 

Uct. 19.—The Government in London issued a decree providing that 
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criminal responsibility should be attached to persons belonging to thy 
German Reich or States allied with it for crimes committed after Aw 
31, 1939, that actions in contravention of international law and harp. 
ful to the Polish State, institutions, and citizens should be punished ) 
imprisonment, that punishment should be increased to life imprisop. 
ment or death for all actions causing death, special suffering, deport 
tions of populations, general danger to human life, or compulsoy 
military service in foreign armies, and that persons giving orders fo 
such criminal actions should be equally subject to punishment with 
persons carrying out such actions. 

Oct. 26.—The German authorities announced the confiscation of the 
property of the archdioceses of Poznan and Gniezno. 


RUMANIA 

Oct. 23.—Reports reaching Turkey indicated that resistance to the 
Germans was now taking an active and organized form under tly 
leadership of a man known as “‘Vlaicu’’, who was particularly active iy 
Transylvania. Armed bands were attacking pro-German official 
destroying crops, and damaging installations useful to the Germans 
particularly in Oltenia and the Bihor Mts. It was also believed tha 
they had established contact with Mihailovitch’s forces. 

It was also reported that the authorities had just discovered : 
Hungarian terrorist organization in Transylvania, the object of whic) 
was to organize fifth column activities. A court-martial at Temesva 
had sentenced 3 persons to death and others to heavy penalties fu 
participating. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Oct. 19.—It was announced in Pretoria that an Indian battalion had 
been formed open to all Indians serving with the Union Defence For 
and to all men recruited from the Indian community in S. Africa. 

Oct. 21.—General Smuts’ speech in London. (See Great Britain.) 


SPAIN 

Oct. 15.—The Official State bulletin published the texts of seven 
decrees, signed by Gen. Franco, setting out the regulations governing 
the election of procuradores in the Cortes. The procuradores were | 
represent municipalities, syndicates, and various colleges. 

Oct. 18.—The Cabinet approved a law granting conditional libert) 
to all prisoners serving terms up to 14 years and 8 months for rebelliot 
and also imposed fines totalling over 800,000 pesetas on firms infringing 
the law governing prices. 

Oct. 19.—The German Minister for Arms, Munitions, and Fortifice 
tions arrived in Barcelona for an exhibition of modern German archi 
tecture. 


SWEDEN 

Oct. 22.—The motor-ship Remmaren carrying foodstuffs from > 
America to Gothenburg under a safe-conduct from the belligeret 
Powers was sunk off Norway. The accompanying safe-conduct shi) 
saved the whole crew. 
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SWITZERLAND 

(Oct. 15.—8 more people, all bearing German names, were sentenced 
» varying terms of imprisonment for espionage by a military court. 

(Oct. 23..-The Government informed the German Minister that they 
evretted the criticism passed by Schmidt, the Reich Press Chief, on 
he Swiss press on Oct. 14 and 15, and particularly regretted the 
hreats that were uttered. 

Oct. 25.—The Minister in London was instructed to lodge a “new 
snd vigorous protest against the violation of Swiss air space”’ by British 
planes on the nights of Oct. 22, 23, and 24. 


URUGUAY 

Oct. 19.—The Government authorized the salving of the Graf Spee, 
vhich was to be broken up for scrap. 

It was learned that the Government had blocked the funds of the 
serman Transatlantic Bank, being satisfied that the German Govern- 
ient had used it against the interests of Uruguay, Argentina, and 
srazil. 


S.A. 

Oct. 12.—The Attorney General announced that as from Oct. 19 
Italian aliens would no longer be classified as alien enemies, and they 
vould be free to participate in the war effort. It had been found that 
nit of 600,000 Italians, it had only been necessary to intern 228. 

Oct. 14.—Mr. Wendell Willkie arrived back in Washington. In an inter- 

iewon his tour he said that Germany would never conquer Russia. At the 
ame time he repeated his appeal for the opening of a second front, and 

iid he based his appeal on the recommendations of military leaders in 
Britain, Russia, China, and the U.S.A. Though he had no doubt about 
he result of the war, he was concerned about what the cost would 
be in human lives and human values, and about their winning the 
peace. His main purposes in making his trip had been to demonstrate 
he unity of the U.S.A., to accomplish certain things for the President, 
and to find out as much as he could about the war and how it was to be 
won. He thought that one man control of the armed forces was desir- 
able and suggested General MacArthur for the post. 

(he Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce stated that U.S. aircraft 
production was at the rate of nearly 5,000 ’planes a month, and the 
“yee was about to fulfil the President’s appeal for 60,000 ’planes 
In 1942, 

[he Maritime Commission announced that U.S. shipyards broke all 
previous records in September, by delivering 67 Liberty ships in an 
average time of 70.1 days from start to finish. 

lhe Secretary of War, testifying to the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House, denied reports about the formation of a U.S. mass army. 
The army in being in the U.S. numbered 4,250,000 men, and it was 
intended to increase it to 7,500,000 by the end of 1943. This total 
included 2,200,000 in air forces, 3,300,000 in the organized ground units, 
and 2 million for training and supply services. 

Uct. 15.—The Assistant Secretary of State, in a speech to the 
Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham, Alabama, said that as the world 
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had grown smaller, schemes of conquest were no longer certain to 
checked by the Atlantic or Pacific oceans, and U.S. foreign poligy 
must take account of this fact. During a century and a half Britay 
and the U.S.A. had lived in peace, though they were both Grey 
Powers, and this was because they had both realized that a strong apj 
serene U.S.A. and British Commonwealth were the guarantee of th 
kind of world in which they wanted to live. Another great Powe 
which had habitually joined the U.S.A. was Russia, and China wa 
their friend now that the Far East had taken a part in Western affair, 
China had saved the U.S.A. in the East as Russia and Britain haj 
saved her in the West, and out of these relationships had been forge 
“the greatest union history had ever seen—the United Nations’, 
The United Nations had already forged a huge international economi 
system, and this would have to continue after the war. The endles 
trade barriers and restrictions of the previous 20 years would have to 
removed, and America would have to share in this arrangement. 
Banking and finance in the U.S.A. would also have to follow an elasti 
system, such as had been created by the Federal Reserve Act of 1914 
and the creation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The House Military Affairs Committee approved legislation to lowe 
the draft age from 20 to 18. 

It was announced that President Roosevelt had signed legislation 
amending the Nationality Act of 1940. The enforcement of the prov: 
sion that naturalized American citizens lost their United States citize- 
ship after certain periods of residence abroad was postponed unti 
October, 1944. . 

Oct. 16.—President Roosevelt received Mr. Myron Taylor. 

Visit of Mr. Morgenthau to Britain. (See Great Britain.) 

The Vice-chairman of the Maritime Commission, addressing the 
Merchant Marine Conference, stated that it was most likely that 4 
million tons of shipping would be delivered by U.S. shipyards by the 
end of 1943. During September alone the shipyards built 89 per cett 
of the output of the previous year, and one yard delivered 11 ship 
with an average building time of 42 days. It was, therefore, becoming 
increasingly clear that substantially more than the scheduled 4 
million tons could be built by the end of 1943 if the necessary materials 
especially steel, could be made available. “Although we still have: 
long way to go before we shall have built enough ships for victory”, li 
said, ‘‘the problem of shipyard productivity is as good as licked. 
The chairman of the Maritime Commission stated that as lou 
ago as April, 1941 he had given some “‘gratuituous advice”’ to Britail 
that the best way “to lick the submarine menace is to get it at the 
source, to bomb enemy shipbuilding plants; the next best is probabl) 
to bomb the repair and rest stations where the submarines go when the) 
are not at sea’. This was still true, and was much better than to col 
centrate on feeding the submarine menace by building new ships. 

Oct. 17.—The New Zealand Minister stated in Boston that the prt 
object of the war must be to strike at the heart of the Axis Power 
Berlin, and this must come before any objectives in the Pacific. “Its 
extremely doubtful’, he said, ‘‘whether the Japanese, without Hitler, 
could ever achieve any permanent success”’. 

U.S. troops landed in Liberia. (See Liberia.) 
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The F.B.I. announced that 55 enemy aliens had been arrested in 
‘ew York during the previous week, among them the head of a large 
orporation engaged on war production who was found to be a German, 
strongly pro-Nazi, and a brother of a Lt.-Gen. in the German army. 

The House of Representatives passed by 345 votes to 16 the Bill 
lowering the draft age for military service to 18. 

A message from President Roosevelt was read at the annual meeting 
pf the Polish-American National Council at Buffalo, in which he 
romised ‘‘just and sure punishment for the ringleaders responsible 
or organized murder of innocent persons” in Poland “and the com- 
nission of atrocities which have violated every tenet of the Christian 
aith. I promise that Poland shall rise again’’. 

Oct. 19.—The British Under-Secretary for the Colonies arrived in 
‘ashington. 

The Ambassador to Russia arrived to report to President Roosevelt. 

Oct. 20.—Congress passed the new Tax Bill, adding $8,000 million 
mn new revenue and bringing the total to be collected in 1943 to 
$25,000 million, of which $20,000 million was to be used for war 
urposes. The Bill raised income-tax from 4 to 6 per cent, cut per- 
sonal exemptions, and raised certain excise duties. 

Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands arrived in Washington as the 
buest of the President. 

Oct. 21.—The Senate passed the second supplemental National 
efence Appropriation Bill, providing for a cash appropriation of 
$5,588 million, of which $3,822 million was for aeroplanes, blimps, 
bircraft parts, and aircraft maintenance and operation. The Navy was 
uthorized to make contracts totalling $9,510 million for the construc- 
ion of new warships. The Bill raised from $6,418 million to $9,418 
iillion the amount which might be spent from naval appropriations 
hnder the principle of Lend-lease, thus making an estimated total of 
$65,000 million for defence appropriations under Lend-lease principles. 

Oct. 22.—The Chairman of the War Production Board told the press 
hat fewer consumption goods, simplification of manufactures, and a 
ower standard of living must be expected because the 1943 military 
rogramme would be made as big as possible. It was necessary to 
onsider civilian economy and the war effort as one project. 

The Government received a protest from the Canadian Government 
pbout the publication in Time of a report as to rioting among German 
risoners in a Canadian camp, a report which was taken up by a news 
kgency and circulated throughout the country. 

Oct. 23.—Col. Knox told the press that the approximate total of 
personnel in the Navy services was 1,300,000, including 200,000 in the 
larine Corps, and 100,000 in the coastguards. 

President Roosevelt announced that the Administration was cutting 
town the volume of tanks and aircraft to be produced in favour of 
preater strength and power. Output of tanks was falling short of the 
9,000 set for the year, but the same amount of steel was going into them. 
the goal of 60,000 ’planes would not be reached, but there was greater 
mphasis on hitting power and range. 

Oct. 26.—Mr. Willkie broadcast a summary of the conclusions he had 
‘rawn “as an American’”’ from his recent tour of the Middle East, 

ussia, and China, He said he had been struck by the interdependence 
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other. He believed that in the military sense the Allied Nations eo, 
win the war, but to win the peace three things seemed to be necesg, 
they must plan for a global peace, the world must be free economicaj 
and politically for nations and men so that peace might exist, a 
America must play an active and constructive part in freeing the wor 
and keeping its peace. The U.S.A. could not win the war only 40 pp 
cent mobilized. Her promises to her Allies must be fulfilled, she m 
mobilize not for defence but for attack; ‘I tell you that if we contiy 
to fail to deliver to our Allies what they are entitled to expect of y 
or what we promised them our reservoir of goodwill ‘will turn into oy 
of resentment,” he said. Five million Russians and 5 million Chingy 
had given their lives in the struggle; each of these countries had lost 4 
many men as the U.S.A. had in her entire army. It was therefoy 
essential for the United Nations to define their war aims more clearly 
the Chinese and the Russians were sure of what they were fighting for 
but “they were not so sure of us. Many of them have read the Atlant 
Charter,’ he said. ‘‘Rightly or wrongly they are not satisfied. The 
ask: ‘What about a Pacific Charter? What about a World Charter?’ 

The “reservoir of goodwill’’ existing in the nations he had visited Wa 

“leaking dangerously through holes not punched by Hitler, but by ws’ 
and one of those leaks was the “‘tragically small’ amount of wa 
material reaching the embattled legions of the United Nations. Th 
same applied to India; by silence on the part of the U.S.A. towari 
the problem of Indian independence she had already “drawn heavilj 
on the reservoir of goodwill in the East”’. 

He also said that in vast areas of the world there was no longer: 
British Empire but a proud Commonwealth of free nations, and Britis) 
Colonial possessions were “but remnants of the Empire’. Americats 
shared with the British people the responsibility for making the whole 
world a Commonwealth of free nations. It was important to wipe out 
the distinction between “‘first class’ and “‘second class’’ Allies, and he 
urged the State Department to assign to the peoples of East Europ 
and Asia “representatives with authority to discuss problems intelli 
gently and take realistic steps toward their solution’. He criticized 
the fact that no U.S. representative of Cabinet rank had been sent tv 
confer with M. Stalin, and also that there were no U.S. Ambassadors 
or Ministers resident in the Arab-speaking countries. The U.S.A. musi 
not shirk her responsibilities to the peoples of the whole world; ‘Indi 
is our problem,” he said. “If Japan should conquer that vast sub 
continent we would be the losers. In the same sense the Philippines 
are a British problem. If we fail to deliver by force of arms tht 
independence we have promised to the Filipinos, the whole Paciii 
world will be the loser.”” American boasting and “‘big talk’’ left Asi 
cold; the peoples of Russia, China, and the Middle East were nov 
conscious of their own potential strength, and they wanted the U.S.A. 
as a partner in establishing peace for the whole world, and creating é 

“new society, global in scope, and free alike from the economit 
injustices of the West and the political malpractices of the East’”’. 

He described as “misdirected censorship” the idea that non-milital) 
experts or persons unconnected with the Government should refrail 
from making suggestions about the conduct of the war. He therefor 
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reiterated that “‘a second fighting front in Europ2” must be established, 
and expressed the hope that an all-out attack would shortly take place 
in Burma. 

U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 22.—M. Kalinin, in a broadcast to the youth of Russia, said the 
Army was better equipped now with technical material than it ever had 
been, and it had proved not only equal to the enemy, but in many ways 
stronger. Undoubtedly, on such a vast front there were weak and incap- 
able commanders, but the overwhelming majority were equal to their 
task. All his investigations confirmed the conclusion that the Germans 
were losing considerably more than they were. 

Their guns were good, and they produced so many that they were 
able not only to make good losses, but had even a certain amount of 
reserves. The whole world was compelled to admit that there were no 
better tanks than theirs, but “‘even so we have by no means yet ex- 
ploited all our possibilities”. The most difficult task was agriculture, 
owing to the loss of the Ukraine and Kuban, which had transferred to 
the eastern regions all the burden of the struggle for bread. 

Oct. 23.—M. Kalinin issued an appeal to the Caucasian people to 
recognize their danger. The Germans were seeking to conquer what 
they failed to hold in 1918, when Bavarian troops advanced along the 
Georgian military road from the south. Orders issued by the German 
commander to treat the Caucasians with respect were only bluff, and 
most of the persons who, after capture by the Germans, declared them- 
selves for the German power were men with criminal records. The true 
face of the army ‘of occupation could be seen by what happened at a 
Moslem village in Kabardino Balkaria, where people were massacred, 
families deported, and women defiled. In remote villages to which the 
Germans had penetrated the mountaineers were taking their revenge. 
The Germans were striving to reach India, but “we shall make the 
Caucasus a graveyard of the German army of occupation’’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Oct. 14.—At the request of the German Government, Pavelich, the 
Croatian dictator, dismissed Eugen Kvaternik and replaced him by 
Dr. Zimmerman, former head of the Zagreb police. 

Reports reached London that during September 46 trains were 
derailed in Croatia and 3 in the Banat province. 

Oct. 19.—It was learned that a military train had recently been blown 
up at Divaca, near Trieste, killing 25 men and wounding over 100, and 
at Komen 4 electric power transmitters had been destroyed. Popular 
resistance in Slovenia had increased in the Kocevje hills, where com- 
munications were opened with the patriots in Croatia. 30 workmen 
were recently arrested in Ljubljana following fighting in that neighbour- 
hood and 8 hostages were shot. 

Oct. 21.—Turkish reports stated that an attempt had been made on 
the life of Pavelich. 

Oct. 25.—Reports reaching the Government in London indicated 
that, under Pavelich’s orders, the commander of the Oustachis in 
Zagreb had ordered the shooting of 10,000 Serbs in Croatia, and that 
1,000, including women and children, had already been shot, after a 
summary trial. 80 boys from secondary schools had also been shot. 
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